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lAI^ID  USE  PROBLEMS 
IN  GEORGIA 


In  no  cection  do  problems  of  land  utilization  demand 
the  application  of  man's  ingenuity  more  than  in  the  South, 
In  no  section  is  the  sincere  attempt  to  understand  and  m.eet 
such  problem.s  more  worthy  of  man's  best  efforts. 

Hot  only  are  the  means  for  meeting  the  problems  of 
land  use  more  obscure  and  more  complex  than  in  most  other 
sections,  but  the  consequences  of  faili^re  to  meet  them  appear 
to  be  greater  in  term.s  of  aggregate  hvu-.ian  privation,  A  physi- 
cal environment  v/hich  tends  to  promote  instability  of  inten- 
sive agricultural  Land  use  is  here  accompanied  by  institutions 
and  traditional  practices  v/hich  seem  to  accentuate  the  diffi- 
culty.  Destruction  or  impaimient  of  the  land  rosoiirce  through 
soil  erosion  is,  on  the  whole ,  more  rapid  and  mnre  difficult 
to  prevent  in  this  region  than  in  any  other,  because  of  a 
combination  of  circum.stances,  both  phys-ical  and  economic, 
DiFiinution  of  the  land  resource  has  been  here  accompanied  by 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  v/ho  must  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  land. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  State  of  Georgia,  in 
cooperation  v^ith  the  Federal  Division  of  Land  Economics  of 
the  bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  undertaken  to  study 
the  distributioxi  and  magnitude  of  land-use  problems  within 
its  bounds,  and  candidly  to  appraise  their  significance.   The 
results  of  this  study  appear  under  the  title  "Georgia  Land 
Use  Problems,"  by  '/?,  A,  liartman  and  H.  H,  Vv'ooten,  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  191,  Llay,  1935» 

The  first  part  of  the  bulletin  is  co?icerned  with 
a  general  or  reconncis.sancc  survey  of  the  broader  features 
of  land-use  in  the  State,  including  a  classification  of  land 
according  to  its  productive  capacity,  and  a  study  of  present 
use  and  trends  in  use,  by  natixral  land-use  regions.   It  is 
stated  tho.t  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  the  State  Is  un- 
suited  to  the  production  of  cultivated  crops. 

The  second  part  is  cnncorned  with  the  Old  Plan- 
tation Piedmont  Cotton  Belt,  a  f^roup  of  thirty-five  counties 
in  the  Lower  Piedmont  which  have  in  recent  years  experienced 
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an  abrupt  decline  in  agrictiltiire  accompanied  by  local  insti- 
tutional brcakdoi^m  and  increasing  destitution.   In  order  to 
undcrsto.nd  the  backgrouiid  of  this  area's  dif'f icultics,  a  norc 
intensive  study  of  social  and  economic  factors  relating  to 
land-use  vfas  undertaken  here  than  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  instability  of  land-use  in  this  region 
has  been  apparently  closely  related  to  the  deterioration  of 
land  by  erosion,  o.   detailed  study  of  the  relationship  of 
erosion  to  slopo,  soil  type,  and  type  of  land  use  was  made 
by  mapping  in  place  each  of  these  fcatu.ro5  in  sample  strips 
crossing  the  Lower  Piedmont,  and  in  several  representative 
small  areas  .within  the  sarae  region.   Determination  of  the 
important  relationships  between -these  four  factors  has  given 
rise  to  a  series  of  recommendations  for  the  use  of  each  df 
5  classes  of  land,  each  having -a.  giv-en  set  of  soil,  slope,, 
and  erosion  conditions.    .  . 

The  plo.ce  of  forests,  in  the  ecenom.y  -of  the  Lower 
Pied:aont  is  treated  at  some  length.   It  is  shov/n  that  a  more 
effective  use  of  the  forest  l:^nd  of  the  region  should  be, 
m.ade  so  that  it  will  help  sustain  livelihood  in  greater  meas- 
ure than  at  present.'' 

A  study  of  the  features  of  local  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  their  relations  to  land-use  problemiS  and  adjust- 
ments in  four  counties  in  the  Old  Plantation  Piedmont  treats 
the  public  finance  aspect  of  lo.nd-use  problems  in  the  region. 
Several  recomj-iendations  for  improvement  in  the  organization 
and  fiscal  procediirc  of  local  goverrjrient.al  units  arise  from 
this  study,  -   . 

''Georgia  Land  Use  Problem.s"  presenba  r.  com.prehensive 
analysis  and  summarization  of  facts  concerning  the  use  of  land 
in  Georgia,  particularly  in  the  Lower  Piedmont.   Such  fa.cts 
are  indicative  of  the  need  for  and  in  some  measure  the  require- 
mionts  of  a  program,  of  a  land-i;se  pla.rming. 
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SPEAKERS  DISCUSS 
land' AND  HSSETTliEIvIENT 
PROBLEMS 


Policies  governing  the  SuturlDan  Resettlement  program, 
planned  for  the  Cincinnati  area,  were  outlined  in  detail  hy 
R.  G.  Tugwell,  Administrator,  Resettlement  Administration,  who 
explained  at  a  dinner  of  the  Hamilton  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission  on  Fehruary  3  the  reason  for  locating  a  project  at 
Cincinnati,  how  it  would  operate,  the  results  expected,  and 
the  need  for  the  cooperation  of  the  city  in  making  it  not  just 
a  simple  housing  venture,  hut  rather  a  rural- industrial  housing 
project  to  provide  part-time  farming  opt)ortunities,  and  rural 
homes  for  industrial  workers  of  the  lov/  income  groups.   "In 
America,"  he  said,  "efforts  to  construct  modern  tovms  have 
generally  produced  rather  expensive  suburban  regions  for  the 
wealthier  "business  and  professional  groups,  and  have  not  met 
the  real  needs  of  our  workers  or  our  farmers.   It  is  to  show 
that  these  same  advantages  may  be  made  available  to  the  mass 
of  our  people  that  the  Cincinnati  Project  is  being  undertaken. " 

The  Resettlement  program  as'  applied  to  New  England 
farmers  was  considered  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Beck,  Regional  Di- 
rector, Resettlement  Administration,  at  Manchester,  Conhecti"^ 
cut,  on  January  15,   The  Resettlement  program  will  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  area  involved,  Mrs.  Beck  explained.   In 
the  Middle  West  new  comm^xnitios  will  be  formed,  but  in  New 
England  the  case  is  different.   Here  the  number  of  families 
is  small,  and  they  will  probably  be  located  on  individual 
farms.   The  goal  of  Resettlement  is  not  temporary  relief,  but 
permanent  independence  and  economic  and  social  dignity  for 
farm  families. 

The  human  results  of  Resettlement  -  giving  families 
secure  tenure  of  a  comforta,ble  home,  and  the  feeling  of  "posses~ 
sion,"  and  thereby  creating  in  them  a  desire  to  succeed  and 
maintain  this  home  -  was  described  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Tcmenning, 
Regional  Management  Advisor,  Resettlement  Administration,  on 
January  16  before  the  Annual  Earm  and  Home  Week,  Champaign, 
Illinois.   "The  problems  which  the  Resettlement  Administration 
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is  attacking,"  Dr.  Terpemiing  explained, ■  "concern  the  adjust- 
ment of  people  to  the  land  resources  of  the  nation,  and  like 
all  problems  in  v.hich  people  are  involved,  this  task  is  not 
a  simple  one." 
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PART-TI1-/IE  FARiiING' 
11^^  STATE  OF 
^WLSHIKGTOir 


During  tiie  past  few  years,  widespread  depressed 
economic  conditions  in  the  cities  have  forced  many  families 
and  individuals  to  turn  t.";'  small  farms,  particularly  those 
near  large  industrial  centers,  in  order  to  decrease  their 
cost  of  living  by  lo'.\rering  tiieir  house  rent,  and  by  raising 
food  prod-icts  for  home  use  while  \TOrking  at  some  occupation 
not  connected  with  the  farm.   In  the  State  of  Washington,  this 
movem.ent  is  most  pronou.noed  in  the  area  west  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  •   ■ 

The  purpose  of  a  receirb  study  made  in  VJashington  \J 
is  to  present  information  depicting  the  organization  of  part- 
time  farms  in  the  areas  studied,  together  v/ith  data  concern- 
ing  type  of;  farm,  ox\Tier' a.nd  amount  of  incomie,  operator's 
occupation,  etc.,  ivhich,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  helpful  in  di- 
recting prospective  part-tim^c  settlement,  since  the  degree 
of  success  to  bo  achieved  by  this  method  of  fai-xaing  is  largely 
dependent  on  adequate  knowledge  conceiTiing  essential  require- 
ment s , 

Data  G-afchcrod 

The  data  in  this  study  arc  for  1  year  only,  and 
were  obtained  through  a  field  survey  conducted  as  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking  by  the  Division  of  Farm  L'anagement  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  the 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  Departm.ent  of  Interior, 
and  the  Federal  Civil  V'forks  Administration,   The  records  used 
were  obtained  from  l,8li4  fanaers. 


_!/  "Part-time  Fanning  in  IVashington, "   Ben  H,  Pubols,  Washing- 
ton Bulletin,  5l6, 


The  ITnited  States  ceriS,u's  of  Agriculture  for  1950 
classified  339^207  farms,  or  5»4%  O-  the  total,  as  parx-time 
farms;  of  the  JO,^^OL\.   farms  in  i'^ashingt'on,  8,969j  or  12,7?°  were 
classified  as  part-timej  and  of  these  6,103}    o^  72/o  were  lo- 
cated in  the  19  counties  ^Yest  of  the  Cascades. 


Summary  of  Findinr^s 

From  the  data  collected  in  the  study  of  the  part- 
time  farms,  the  'author  makes  the  follov/ing  summary: 

1.  In  1953  "the  most  common  size  of  part-time  farms 
in  the  State  was  2  acres,  and  the  most  common  acreage  in  crops 
-|-  to  1  acre.  • 

2.  Value  per  farm  of  land  and  buildings  for  tlie 
entire  State  averaged  $2771>  the  most  usual  range  C>2300-v2500c 
The  value  of  the  dwelling  ranged  betv/een  ;p50'0-$2100. 

3.  Nearly  all  part-time  farms  had  a  vegetable  gar- 
den and  a  cow  or  poultry, 

h,      66/i  of  farm.s  studied  reported  a  gross  value  of 
farm  products  of  less  than  03^0?  3%   reported  a  gross  value  of 
$1,000  or  more,  the  State  average  being  $29i;  psi"  farm.   Sales 
values  from  part-tiiiie  fan-rrs  in  all  counties  studied  averaged 
in  general  r-h   of  the  gross 'value  of  farm  production.   30%  re- 
ported no  sales;  53%  sales  ranging  from  •:|;i-siil99j  17/'°  reported 
sales  amounting  to  v200  or  more, 

5.  Expenses  of  production  for  the  entire  State  aver- 
aged vl31  per  farm,  or  i45/^  of   the  average  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts.  Family  living  expenses  ranged  between  $250-0750 j  aver- 
aging 06214.  per  farm, 

6,  Various  occupations  are  represented  among  part- 
time  farmers  in  Washington  with  lumbering  and  skilled  trades 
the'  most'  important, 

7,  In  1933*  total  non-farm  income  averaged  0778 
per  farm;  in  most  counties,  the  average  non-farm  income  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  average  gross  va.lue  of  farm,  production, 

8.  22/0  of  the  part-tim.e  farmers  received  relief  in 
1933*  the  average  amount  received  being  09O. 
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9.   Of  1500  ovmer- op  erected  farms  studied,  31/=  were 
dairy  farms;  21?"^  pcultry  f. arras;  l6/^?, .truck  farms;  5/"^  fruit  farms 
and  y/:   iniscellrneous  t^/pes,  ,  .  '  .     •. 

10.   For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  average,  vralue  of 
part-time  farming  production  vfith  less  than'l  animal  unit  v\ras 
^110;  vrith  1  or  more  animal  units,  il;2l|.. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  bo  obtained,  the  part-time 
farm  m.ust  be  located  on  a  hard  road  near  the  source  of  employ- 
ment, and  have  nearby  a  market  for  surplus  crops. 

"An  individual  contemplating  part-time  farming," 
the  author  concludes,  "m.ay  be  able  to  obtain  employr.ient  for 
himself  in  some  established  industry.   In  the  establishment 
of  a  part-time  farming  settlement,  however,  it  is  absolutely  . 
necessary  that  outside  em.plo^ruient  be  accessible  in  an,,  estabr 
lished  industry,  -or  th':vt  such  a -comjnunity  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  an  industrial  undertaking  which  wo'Uld  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  settlers,"  ... 

At  present,  it  is  said,  part-time  farming  does  not 
compete  seriously  -•iAt\\  cor.inercial  farT.iing,  as  its  pr.oduction 
is  mainly  for  home  consvimr)tion,  but  should  there  be  a  large 
increase  in  nui^iber  of  part-time  farmers,  established  commer- 
cial farmers  v;ould  doubtless  be  adversely  affected,  and  it  is 
likely  th;at  even  in  more  prosperous  times  a  further  increase 
in  part-time  farming  may  oe  e:;.pected. 
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WILDLIFE  CONFEREllCE 
HELD  Yd   paStmiCTOII 


Having  as  its  purpose  the. aim  of  restoring  and  con- 
serving the  vanishing  vfildlife  resources  of  a  coiatlnent,  the 
North  ./unerican  Conference  on  Wildlife  assembled  in  h^ashington, 
D.  G.  for  its  meeting,  February  3-7.   F.  ^-    Silcox,  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  United  States-  Department  of  Agriculture, 
conference  ch.airman,  opened  the  meeting  vvlth  an -address  ex- 
plaining the  objectives  of  the  conference. 
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He  snid  briefly,  'Vildlife  environments  cannot  ri'^w  . 
be  restored  to  those  pioneer  conditions  which  once  existed  on 
broad  areas  which  arc  now   in  urban  and  rural  occupancy.   That 
is  neither  physically  possible  nor  socially  desirable.   But 
they  co.n  be  restored  to  the  extent  that  wildlife  nay  ag.ain  play 
the  part  it  should  in  the  social  and  econoir.ic  life  of  a  contin- 
ent." Hoav,  whore,  and  by  what  agencies  this  laay  be  done  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the,  conference  and  to  accomplish  v/hich 
it  provides  3  iii-"^,jor  opportunities.   "One  is  to  learn  about 
discoveries  and  information  pertinent  to  wildlife  an.d  the  wild- 
life situation.   Another  is  to  develop   ;:,n  adequate  nationril 
and  international  wildlife  program,   A  third  is  to  orgo.nize 
a  permanent  application  of  all  wildlife  interests  and  groups" 
to  create  a  central  union  so  effective  that  real  progress  in 
restoring  and  conserving  the  vanishing  wildlife  resources  of 
a  continent  can  no  .longer  be  prevented. 
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POPUIATIOi;  CHA.IIGES 
AND  LAND  SETTLBivSI^T  IN 
NORTH  VffiST  CMHA 


Rural  population  in  the  5  so-called  "Prairie  Provinces" 
of  Canada  increased.  17/Vfrom  1921-51,  v/aHe  the  land  in  farins 
increased  23%  during  the  sane  period,  totalling  110,000,000 
acres  in  1931^  "the  census  returns  indicating  tho.t  the  largest 
population  increase  occurred  in  the  northei-n  territory,  1/ 
The  northern  trend  of  land  settlement,  particularly  since  1926 
is  apparent  from  the  following  census  of  population  figures: 

1921  1026  1931 

Manitoba   (The  Pas)                      52,983  56,9U3  66,635 

Saskatchevran  23l;,015  257,121  308,399 

Alberta  95,9l6  109,039  136,308 

Peace  River  18,L.S9  17,680  1^1, 609 


1/  '^and  Settlement   in  Northern  Areas   of  Vfestern  Canada,    1925-35« 
~       Robert  England,      CANADIAN  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS  Al'JD  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE.      1   (1;)    578,      Novem.ber   1935. 
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More  than  50^000  I'anilies  have  settled  in  the  northern  areas  in 
the  past  decade,  especially  in  the  parlc  areas  served  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,   Use  is  nov;  being  liiade  of  the  soil 
survey  and  guidance  of  the  technical  a-^riculturist  in  placing 
settlers,  and  there  has  been  a 'considerable  change  in  the  actual 
conditions  of  land  settlement  o-'.ving  to  the  stricter  provincial 
regulation  of  homestead  grants  and  federal  restriction  of  imi'ai- 
gration.   There  is  a  new  emphasis,  too,  on  conservation. 

Sources  of  Population  Increase 

Aside  frora  nornal  natural  increase  the  increase  in 
population  has  been  due  largely  to  new  Eritish  Ir.^lec  and 
Northern  European  ir.)nigrant  settlenont  in  the  areas  prior  to 
I93I3  since  1931  other  factors  --  drought,  unonploA/iaent,  eth- 
nic group  laovements,  and  novenent  of  individual  settlers  -- 
have  brought  about  the  "increase.   The  I.ritish'  immigrant  popu- 
lation in  general  sought  the  cities  and  tovms  of  eastern  Canada, 
but  the  central  European  group,  due  to  occupational  tests  and 
agricultural  experience  requirements,  soi^ght  the  irlnes  (especi- 
ally The  Pas)  and  farns  of  Vjestern  Canada, 

After  1931,  -j^ther  factors  also  influenced  scttlenent 
and  population  changes, 

(a)  Drought  area  rriovcir.cnt 

Prolonged  drought  in  parts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
v.-an  precipitated  the  noveracnt  of  nany  families  to  northern  areas, 
although  in  the  aggregate  the  nui^iber  l^as  not  been  large,  and  the 
settlement  probably  temporary.   It  is  estimated  that  5*000 
families  looatcd  temporarily  on  northern  land,  only  a  few  of 
Y/hom  have  applied  for  homesteads, 

(b)  Eack-to-the  Land  Movencnt. 

Some  form.er  settlers  have  voli'.ntarily  returned  to  tr^c 
land  during  the  depression.   Under  r.hc  provision  of  the  Doyucs- 
tic  Relief  Act  of  1932,  some  fai.iilics  who  \/ould  otherwise  have 
been  in  need  of  direct  relief,  have  been  placed  on  the  land 
and  provided  a  measure  of  self-sustaining  relief.   Railroads 
have  given  reduced  rates  to  foster  the  scheme,  a^ul  the  Provin- 
ces liavo  been  held  responsible  for  its  operation.   Oificial 
figures  to  September  193ij.  reveal  that  32,602  single  m.en  in  all 


counties,  and  1,851  fanilios  in  Manitoba,  Saakatchev^an,  and. 
Alberta,  to  the  end  of  193-^  have  beer  provided  for  under  this 
scheme, 

(c)   Ethnic  group  novement  and  Individual  Settlers 

In  v/csturn  Canada  may  be  found*  many  rural  communities 
composed  of  settlers  of  the  same  race,  particvlarly  Ukranians 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  ivierjionitcs.   Because  there  o.re  not 
largo  enough  blocks  of  land  to  care  for  all  the  groups  individu- 
ally, the  frontier  has  gradually  become  a  great  assim.ilation 
area,  vn.th  soLie  sm.all  similar  groups  gathered  on  small  blocks 
of  land. 

Diversified  crop  production  makes  the  grov.'ing  season 
of  lesser  importance  nov/,  and  truck  transportation  and  s'ummer 
recreation  grounds  and  resorts  are  opening  up  nei/  channels  of 
trade  for  the  Canadian  settlers. 

Rehavbilitation  Ldvantages  in  ¥ievr   Country 


The  greater  advantages  resulting  from  settling  and 
rehabilitating  people  in  the  new   country  appear  im.portant  to 
Mr.  English,  who  has  an  interesting  paragraph  or  so  on  the  sub- 
ject.  "It  is  true  that  many  of  these  famdlies  have  a  difficult 
row  to  hoe  in  settling  the  country.   On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  been  able  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle.   The  gap 
betvrcen  their  neighbors  and  themselves  in  .  .  .  standard  of 
living  becomes  n.irrower.   They  hrve  not  before  tlieir  eyes  ur- 
ban inducements.   In  many  ways  -chey  are  able  in  the  country 
to  contract  or  expand  the  interior  economy  of  the  hiome  withou.t 
visibly  changing  its  exterior  existence.   Many  services  ■vvhich 
in  a  toYm  can  be  carried  out  only  on  a  cask  basis  are  exchar).ged 
in  the  country  accoi'ding  to  the  cede  of  neighborhood  favors.  .  . 
The  transactions  which  a  m.an  h";s  with  -'.eighbors,  even  a  haircut, 
become  questions  of  excha.nge  of  service.   Country  occupations 
are  full  of  delays  and  postpo:i:;ient,  ana  there  are  m^onths,  es- 
pecially in  the  winter,  of  empty  time  that  vj-ould  be  agonizing 
to  the  city  man,  who  wonders  where  his  bread  a-id  butter  is 
coming  from.   Gradually  the  settler  loams  to  fill  in  the  blanJc 
times  mth  activities,  and  sor.etirics  a  stroke  of  fortune  comios 
v/hich  helps  ii.im.  out," 
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?Iov;  Far  Con  Scttlcnexif  Go?  -'   ■ 

The  main  limiting  factors  aifectirg  the  distance 
land  settlenent  in  the  north  o.nd  ive^t  can  progress  are,  oi  . 
course,  the  availability  of' suit able  land,  the  length  of  the 
grov/ing  seacon,  aiid"  transnortation  facilities  available.   It 
has-been  estinated  by  Dr.  IT,  A,  Mackintosh  in' hip  Prairie 
Settlement  that  there  are  still  upvj-ards  of  20,000,000  acres 
suitable  for  settlei.ient. 
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l/lkd  utilization  ai:d 
ciassificatioii  iit 
eew  yor}:  state 


In  1950  3-  survey  of  the  agricultural  .resources  of 
the  State  of  ITew  Yorlc  v/as  begun,  and  successive  appropriations 
since  have  nade  the  follov/ing  studies  possible: 

1,  land  utilization  and  classification  survey 

2,  soil  s\irvey      , 

3,  orchard  -  soil  survey 
I|.,  vegetable  -  soil  surv'"ey 

5.  pasture  survey 

6.  asseiTibling  of  climato logical  data 

7.  publication  of  crop  rpxinageraent  bulletins  a2-id 
studies  on  cost  of  producing  r.ii].k, 

1/ 
Many  s"S>adics,  preceding  the  general  land  survey  fiirnished 
information  vfhich  led  to  the  latter.   Host  inportant  anong 
then  were:      the  soil  surveys  begun  in  I9OI5  apple  orchard 
surveys  begun  in  I9035  faru  business  surveys  begun  in  190?; 
studies  of  abandoned  farm  areas;  studios  of  economic  relation- 
ships betv/een  roads  and  agriculture  made  in  1926-27 1  study  of 
rural  electrification  begun  in  I926;  study  of  fo.rm  mortgage 
credit  for  period  1917-29.   The  data  obtained  are  all  important 
to  any  study  of  land  utilization, 

1/  "Land  UtTlizati on,  and  Classification  in  Nev/  York  State." 
~   T.  L.  La  Jiont  and  H.  S,  Tyler.   S.Y.  Bulletin  A  E-II9. 
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Purpose   and  Method   of  Lend  Classification 

'Ecvr  York  State,    like  mo-;t    others,    has    sono  very  good 
farm  land,    ai^d  Gomc   land  v/hich  is  being  famed  v/hich  rdght  "better 
he  used  for   forestry  or  recrc.tion,      /:.n  economic   classification 
of   land  then,    is  to  assist  those   interested   in  the    It.nd  to  use 
it   for  the  purpose   for  v/hich  it    is  best   adapted,    and  the   cj.assi- 
ficotion  outlines  the   areas   adapted  to   different   uses. 

Using   united  States   Geological  Survey  mp.ps   ruled  into 
10  acre   squares,    eu.unerators  prepared  l;ind-use  naps  by  indicating, 
in  each   square,    from  observation,   the  use   of   Icmd.      Coil  :naps 
prepared  by  the  Agronomy  Department   and  United  States   Departraent 
of  Agriculture,    Burecu.i   of  Soils,   ".'.'ere   also    ruled  jinto   10  acre 
squares  to  determine  approximate  use  of  each   soil. 

All  the   farms   in  the   counties   studied  VK:re  classified 
on  the  basis    of   size   and  condition  of  farm  buildings,    and   cmiount 
of  business  being   done.      On  the  basis   of  all  the   data   collected, 
the   land  was   classified  according  tO'  the    intai'^.ity  of   use  to 
vdiich  it    is  apparently  best   adcLptcd,      Seven  classes  xrerc  dis- 
tinguished: 

Class    I   --Least   intensively  used  land,      I'luch  of  it    is   idle   or 
in  woods,    largely  abandoned.      Primarily  adapted  to 
forestry  and  recreational  use. 

Class  II-  Cxjnsiderable  farming,  but  a  large  amount  of  idle  and 
abaiidoned  land.  Probably  better  adupted  iio  i'orestry 
cjad   recreational  uses. 

Class    III-VII   -   Land  ^Till  probably  remain  penu-ncntly  in  "-gri- 

culturc   --  the   higher  the  nujTxbcr  the  m.oro   intensively  _ 
the   land  is  used. 

Land  Classes  by  Counties 

Detailed  land  utilization  studies  have,  been  completed 
■f-or  S  oounfcies   —  Tompld.ns,   Ibntgomery,   Chemung^    Broome  and 
Tioga;   ajid  are    in  progress   in  Chcnixngo,    Rensselaer,.  Monroe, 
Steuben,   Genesee,    Schuyler,    Cortland  and  Ciiri+;on  Counties.      Of 
the  14,500,000  acres   in  each   land   class  tabulated' for  11  of  the 
above   counties,    3^%  is   found    in  Classes   I  cnd_Ii,.  anci  5!^^  I'l  l"R  _ 
;j::d:II^R'(2  dcsign-vb-cc   land  agricaltuc \liy  i:i  I  c;   II,  Isut   can't 
be  purchased  at  a  refer,: station  price  boca.use   of   its  value   for 
residential  and  recreational  purposes, )      38/"  flails   iri.Clr.ss    III, 
18/^  in  clo.£scs   IV-VII, 
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Differences  in  land  use  are  due  largely  to  differ- 
ences in  soil,  topography,  elevation,  cliir-otc  and  narkets.   In 
an  effort  to  rsxlze   the  greatest  returns  from  their  lands,  farri- 
ers consider  all  of  these  factors,  and  as  a  result  of  a  long 
period  of  .  cxpeririontation,  abte:.ipt  to  find  the  nost  profitable 
uses  of  land, 

Mi'scellaneous  data  of  Interest 

In  land  Class  I,  'J'lfo   of  the  land  v/as  idle  or  in 
woods;   In  Class  II,  Ii.9.5/'  '^"^"'•S  idle  or  in  woods;  Class  III-VII, 
a  snaller  percentage  ''Jfc.s   idle  and  largrr  percentago  used  for 
intertilled  crops.   About  ^0%   of  land  in  Cla-r^G  i  and  II  is 
upland,  shalloY/,  stony,  poccly  drained,  low  fc^^ijlity  soil; 
79/^  of  Class  III  corsists  of  suoit  soilse   Abou-j  25>  of  Class 
IV  is  coiriposed  of  well  drained,  \'alle/  soils  and  JQ%   of  Class 
VI  is  such. 

The  average  elevation  of  land  in  Classes  TV -VI   is 
Ics*  tiaan  1,000  feet.   Classes  I-III  range  frora  1200  to  1550. 

Topography  of  Classes  I-III  is  considerably  rougher 
than  IV-VII, 

About  l].0%   of  rural  residences  in  classes  I  and  II 
wero  classified  as  poor,  while  in  the  iiigher  classes,  nost  of 
these  v/cre  classified  as  good, 

A  comparison  of  real-estate  values  in  the  various 
areas  studied  yields  sone  interesting  data. 

Land  Class  Full  Value 

r»er  -r.cre 

_i .^ 

V 

I  10 

II  16 

III  51 

IV  14.9 

¥  53 

VI  100 


Average    $JyO 

Average  percentage  of  t?.xe3  unpaid  from  1922-30 
ranged  from  6,9/^  in  Irjid  Class  I  to  less  than  l.O/o  in  land 
classes  III-V, 
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'  Ltmd  Clcissif icatiori  arA   School  Cost,s 

The  full  value  of  ,1-teacher.  school,  districts  in 
land-  classes  I  and  II  averaged  m?31, -061  as  compared  vath  ^19^/ 
for  land  in  classe's  III-VI,-,  A\-e.rage  attendance  in  districts 
falling  in  land  classes  III-VI  vms  nearly  double  that  in  classes 
I-i-I.,  and  current  expenses  per  schooli  were  but  slightly  higher 
iil-'C^l-'asses  III-VI  than  in  I-II.  .  Thus  aver;\ge  costs  per  pupil  in 
cla'BBes' l-II- was  vl51  ''-.s"  compared  y/ith  ^lOJ  in  land  classes 
III-V-I,-  For  classes  I-II  the  state  paid  dh^o   of  the  cost  of 
op'eratiiig  1-teacher  school  districts.   In  28  years  at  this 
rate,  State  aid  for  schools  vfould  equal  full  value  of  prop- 
erty in  these  classes,  while  in  classes- III-VI,  it  would  take 
214.3  years.  State  aid  here  being  Ul%* 

With  respect  to  roads,  the  studies  revealed  that  but 
12^  of  the  occupied  farns  and  30%  of  the  occupied  rural  resi- 
dences in  classes  I-II  were  on  hard  roads;  in  classes  III-VI, 
55%  of   the  farns  and  Sl/t  of  the  rural  residences  vrere  so  lo- 
cated.  Since  land  in  classes  I-II.ivill  probably  not  remain 
permanently  in  agriculture,  it  viroxild  not  be  v/ise  to  build  hard 
roads  to  farms  in  these  loaad  classes,  but  those  in  classes. III- 
VI  should  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  survey  of  rural  electrification  shovirs  the  same 
general  conditions  vj-ith  respect  to  land  classes:   In  Classes 
I-II-  only  a.bout  6%   of  the  famis  and  lO/o  of  rural  residences  vfere 
connected  to  electric  lines,  and  only   18  and  17/°  respectively 
to  telephone  lines;  in  classes  III-VI  37/^  of  "bhe  farms  and 
62/0  of  rural  residences  had  electric  service.  .Desirable  ex- 
tensions and  estimated  revenues  are  discussed  in  soi.ie  detail. 

Reforestation        '    .  . 

As  to  reforestation,  the  rJcw  York  program  is  of  im- 
portance.  In  192!;,  studies  of  abandoned  farm  areas  vrerc  made 
in  two  tov\mships  —  one  in  Chautauqua  county  and  one  in  Chen- 
ango County,  LIcw  York.   During  1926-28'  more  comprehensive 
studies  ii-'crc  made  in  other  areas,  all  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  farLis  were  being  abandoned  because  natural  soil  character- 
istics vycre  such  that  the  land  was  not  suitable  for  farming, 
but  in  m.ost  instances  v/ould  support  good  stands  of  trees.   Re- 
forestation v/as  rccomiiiondcd  as  a  State  project  because  of  its 
long-tine  nature.   In  1927,  the  Reforestation  Coni;iission  re- 
ported tho.t  approximately  1,000,000  acres  of  idle  farm  land 
could  bo  obtained  in  blocks  of  5OO  acres  or  more  at  a  refores- 
tation price. 
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Under  the  State  Ref ore-statloi-i-  Lavf  of  1929,  the 
State  Conservation  Coinmission  "vvas  erripov/ered  to  acquire  for  the 
State,  by  gift. or  purchase,  outside  of  Adirondack  and  Cats- 
kill  Parks,  contiguous  blocks  of  500  acres  or  more  for  refores- 
tation purposes,  and  to  plant  and  manage  them.   The  State 
was  to  pay  toi/^fri  and  school  taxes  only  at  o.n  a.ssessment  not 
to  exceed  purchase  price,   A  constitutional  amendment  of  1931 
provided  a  plan  by  which  the  State  vro.s   to  acquire  and  reforest 
one  million  acres  over  a  IJ-year  period,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  million,   3y  January  1,  1935>  working  under  the  Lco^t 
and  AriendiTient ,  the  State  Conservrtion  Department  had  purchased 
(or  had  under  contro.ct):  '   _•  ■ 

231  ref orcst.ation  areas  of  •  ■  • 

25i.|.,772  acres,  and  had  paid  an  average  price  of 
v3»S8  per  acre» 

The  land  pvirchased  or  under  contract  represents  U*^° 
of  land  in  classes  I-II  of  some  3I  counties  purchased  or  under 
contract.   State  and  counties  together  on  January  1,  1935 
oTraed  approxim.ately  i4.00,000  acres,  or  about  Q%   of  the  tota.1 
acreage  of  land  in  classes  I-II,   (Report  gives  data  by  coun- 
ties). 

Benefits  of  Reforestation 

As  to  benefits  from,  reforestation,  the  authors  say, 
"The  reforestation  of  land  classes  I-II  v/ill  prevent  people 
from  losing  their  money  and  courage  trying  to  farm  much  land 
which  should  never  have  been  cleared.   It  v/ill  prevent  real 
csto.tc  agencies  from  selling  such  land  to  inexperienced  people 
Vfho  arc  not  familiar  v/ith  its  quality.   It  .  .  .  vj-ill  reduce 
the  expenditures  for  roads  and  ma.kc  possible  the  closing  of 
many  schools  ,  .  .  the  planting  of  trees  .  .  .  vj-ill  provide 
the  people  of  the  State  ¥/ith  needed  areas  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  other  recreation.   It  vj-ill  aid  in  the  prevention  of  soil  ■ 
erosion  and  floods,  and  will  provide  future  generations  with 
a  supply  of  timber  .  .  .   The  reforestation  of  the  idle  land 
v;ill  make  the  State  a  more  beautiful  vand  attractive  place  in 
which  to  live," 
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RURAL  SETTLEMiLlCT 
m  HOEDURAS 


Undur  the  provisions   of  c.   decrGC   (iTo,    125)    signed 
by  President    Tiburcio   Caries   on  I'larch   3,    1955 j    ''■^hc   GovcrnirLcnt 
of  Honduras  has  nov;  undertaken  a   comprehensive   rural  coloxiiz- 
ation  plan  to   stimulate    "intensive   cnaltivation  of  the   soil  for 
the   utilizr.ti-:n  of   its  products?   the   improvement    of  the   agri- 
culture  and  cuttle   industries   of  the  Republic,    and  the  pro- 
tection of  the   farmer,"      The  plan  is    intended  primarily  to  be 
of  benefit  to  Hondurans,    although   foreign  applications  will  be 
considered.      Application  documents   from  natives    or   foreigners 
alike  must   contain  sworn  statements   proving  that  the  applicants 
do  not  belong  to  any  comr.mnistic   or  anarchistic  political   organi- 
zation. 


Government   Re  sp ons  ib i 1 it y 


The  tracts  to  be   distributed  v/ill  be  50   acres   each, 
and  preference  will  be  given,    in  selecting   locations,    to   land 
near   rivers,    lakes,    seas,    highways   or  railroads.      The  head  of 
a  family  is    ordinarily  entitled  to   but   one   plat,   but  may  be 
assigned  two  according  to   size   of   fainily  or   crop  to  be   grcvm. 
The   goverrimicnt  v/ill  provide   all   centers  v.-ith  necessary  farm 
im.plcm.cnts,    seed,    cattle,    and  equipment    "as  the  budget  pcraiits," 
and  the   colonics  may  import   duty-free  all  machinery,    impleiricnts, 
seeds,    etc,    needed  in  t^icir  vrork,,. 

Each  colony  will  hcvc   a  chief   or  director  in  charge. 
Foreign  settlers  ivho,   before   acquiring   oi-nership,    prove  negli- 
gent,   have   submitted  false   documents,    or   indulge   in   anti-govern- 
mental  activity,    m-ay  bo   deported. 
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Leasing  Land 

The  government  has  also  recently  issued  regulations 
(iu:der  Decree  ITo,  866)  for  the  leasing  of  national  lands  in 
the  ''reserved"  zones  -  including  a  strip  approximately  25  railos 
inland  from  the  international  houndary  lines  and  from  the  sea 
coast;  the  collective  agricultural  holdings  of  to"wns  and  vill- 
agesi  ke;''a,  reefs,  sand  bars  and  islands;  lands  on  v;hich  are 
fo\.ind  the  riiins  of  ancient  cities,  stirveyed  lands  deeded  to  in- 
digen:us  tribes  now  extinct;  and  those  belonging  to  riovr   extinct 
villages  and  cities,  l/ 

This  r;.easurc  is  intended  to  aid  agriculture  and  the 
livestock  industry,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  small 
farms. 

If  the  la.nd  is  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  native 
or  naturalized  citizens  may  apply  for  as  much  as  1,255  acres; 
if  for  li'vestoch  raising,  1,U'32  acres,   if  the  grant  requested 
is  in  excess  of  2l\.^   acres,  the  applicant  must  show  that  he  is 
financially  able  to  develop  the  property.   Closely  related 
persons  will  not  be  granted  land  in  the  same  zone. 

In  establishing  homesteads,  preference  \/ill  be  given 
to  native  iiofidurans ;  the  zone  set  aside  un.dcr  Lxec\itive  Degree 
Sjlj.  (July  15,  1931)  including  the  national  lands  situated  in 
the  dcpartm.cnts  of  Valle  and  Cholutcca,  together  with  the  keys 
ard  islo.nds  in  Gulf  ofFonsecsi,  shall  be  assigned  only  to  native 
Hondurans, 
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STAFF  MEhBLHS  DISCUGS 
lAlJD  :-HOBLLl^S  AT  Aia:UAI 
KCOhOhlCS  IJEFTIIIGS 


In  &  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ani^rican  oociological  Society,  Ikjvr   York  City,  on  December  28, 
Dr,  L,  C,  Gray,  Assistant  Ad:--inistrator,  Eesettlci.iont  Adminis- 

T^     Art,  111,   Agrarian  Lav;  of  rlonduras. 
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tration,  discussed  "The  Social  and  Economic  Implications  of 
the  National  Lejid  Program,"  The  Division  of  Land  Utilization 
was  caid  briefly  to  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  national  program  for  the  better  utilization  of 
rural  land  resources;  its  duties  will  include  the  classification 
of  .land  as  to  present  condition  and  use,  the  deter^aination  of 
the  best  use  of  various  t^rpcs   of  land  from  physical,  oconom.ic 
and  social  viovvpoints,  and  the  developing  end   application  of 
policies  for  effecting  the  best  use  of  the  various  types  of 
land,   Ixiimcdi'-.te  activities  of  the  section  include  recommend- 
ing of  suitable  locations  for  acquisition  projects  and  for 
resottlcmont  sites,  ond  for  assisting  the  op^,rating  sections 
in  working  out  local  readjustr.ents  in  land  use  and  in  local 
governiacntal  organ  ination  necessitated  by  these  projects.   The 
purchase  program,  it  was  emphasized,  must  be  combined  ":ith 
measures  for  one  juraging  vrisc   use  of  privately  ovmed  lands, 

Dr,  Gray'  s  paper  v^as  discussed  by  I'Toblc  Clark, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  v;ho  rtresscd  federal-State  cooperation 
in  the  Resettlcraent  program,  ojad  urged  ear3.y  decentralization, 
so  that  the  States  may  work  out  their  oun  programs  and  super- 
vise m.orc  intiraately  reorganization  of  land-use, 

"Migration  Required  for  Best  Land  Use"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper  by  B,  VJ,  Allin,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Admdnistr.ation,  before  the  amnial  miccting  of  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association,  December  27«   Population  increases 
vrcre  greater  in  the  poor  land  areas  diiring  the  depression, 
Dr,  Allin  demonstrated,  because  birth  rates  vrcrc   higher  and 
land  values  lov/er  than  in  the  better  fai'mdng  region,  and  be- 
cause the  back-to-tiie-land  m.igration  vrc.s   largely  to  the  area 
from  which  large  nui'ibors  had  emigra.tcd  to  citioa  d-aring  pros- 
perity,  "'J?his  moans  that  toiy  progrran  designed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  poor  Irjiid  us  a  shock  absorber  for  industrial  ixncmploy- 
mcnt  vd.ll  have  to  provide  opportunities  as  good  or  better  than 
thosp  of  attciiipting  to  ckc  out  an  existence  by  cultiv.ting  erod- 
ixig  hillsides  or  land  so  isL>latod  as  to  cause  excessive  public 
expenditures  for  roads  and  schools," 

"Rural  Zoning:   Controlling  Land  Utilization  ixndcr 
the  Police  Pov.er,"  w-as  the  sxibject  of  the  address  before  the 
oxinual  meeting  of  the  I-xrcxBriccir.   Fan.i  Economic  Association,  by 
C,  I,  Hendrickson,  Division  of  Land  Economics,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,   "Zoning  and  other  land-use  regulations," 
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he  sr.id,  "even  \7ith  their  linitations,  vd.ll  be  found  suitable 
as  aids  in  the  solution  of  uiany  land  problems  and  for  controlling 
privately  o-wned  land  for  the  public  good.   It  is  only  through 
a  recognition  af   their  li:.iitations  and  of  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal requirements  that  they  can  be  employed  successfully." 
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Basic  hivehtory 
mterials  for  pj]sea1^ch  in 

Lu^!3  ECONOMICS 


The  principles  involved  in  the  comparative  analysis 
of  different  descriptive  materials  relating  to  range  land  prob- 
lems are  probably  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  any 
other  sphere  of  research  in  land  ecv'nomics,  Hovrcvcr  certain 
inventory  materials  are  essential j  and  accordingly  M.  .H.  Saun-' 
dcrson  of  the  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  has  outlined  them, 
together  vjith  some  of  the  means  for  their  development,  with 
J3arfcicular  reference  to  research  in  Montana, 

The  extensive  character  of  land-use  in  range  live- 
stoQk  production  makes  it  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of 
geographically  large  scale  relationships  in  the  organization  of 
the  use  of  resources. 

The  research  m.atcrlals  v.hich  Mr,  Saim.dcrson  described 
have  been  developed  to  fit  in  v/ith  the  Montana  research  progrcxi 
in  land  economics,  and  accordingly  to  fit  Montanr,  conditions. 
It  is  recognized  that  these  conditions  may  be  very  m.atcrially 
different  from  those  of  other  States  ivhcrc  range  land  problems 
are  concerned,  since  range  livestock  production  f.nd  range  land 
use  have  probably  boon  iriflucnced  more  by  drj''  farming  develop- 
ment in  the  eastern  tvro-tliirdc  of  Montana  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Western  States, 

Necessary  Invc ntory  Ifcte rials 

A  research  program  in  the  economics  of  range  lands 
and  their  problems  of  adjustmiont  in  an.  area  does,  hovrcver,  appear 
to  need  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  follouing  inventory  materials: 
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1,  A  scrapie  of  d,'Atc,  slioiving  the  present  orgr-nlzation 
of  ranches,  their  ch.crr.ctcristics  as   to  livestock  niiriibers  anrl 
acreages  of  land  used,  range  land  use  and  Lianager.ent,  irrigated 
and  other  feed  production,  use  of  feeds,  length  of  v/inter  feed- 
ing season,  livestock  husba.ndry  practices,  "type  and  age  of  live- 
stock producted  and  marketed,  etc. 

2,  A  recent  picture  of  the  ov;7iership  situation  of 
lands,  such  as  can  be  placed  in  both  iiap  and  statistical  form 
for  various  classes  of  ownership.   The  classes  v/hich  appear 
desirable  for  this  use  are:   resident  individual,  non-resident 
(of  county)  individual,  corporate .\ non-agricultural  corporations) 
State,  comity,  public  donain,  Indian,  United  States  Forest. 
1'Vhen  placed  in  nap  forn,  these  classes  Viall  not  only  sho\r   the 
pattern  of  the  ov.Taership  as  to  these  classes,  but  v.'ill  also 
indicate  to  quite  an  extent  the  size  of  ormcr ships, 

3,  ^   co]"iplete,  or  as  coriplete  as  possible,  a  picture 
of  all  of  the  r.nches  of  the  area,  as  to  their  location,  and 
their  size  (in  ten.is  of  both  land  area  under  ovoicrship  and  lease, 
and  the  nur/ibers  and  kinds  of  livestoclc. )   Th.e  best  approach 

to  this  infornation  appears  to  be  to  get  all  of  th.e  data  avail- 
able, without  resorting  to  field  survey,  on  a  card  for  each 
ranch  unit.   On  tnis  card  can  be  shov/n  the  nane  of  the  operator, 
the  nunbor  of  livestock,  the  location  of  the  ranch  headquarters 
by  lego.l  description,  the  approxiiate  location  of  any  range 
used  which  is  at  sone  distance  fror^  the  ranch  headquarters  unit. 
The  infornation  as  to  livestock  nur.ibcrs  can  be  secured  fron 
several  different  sources,  such  as  the  county  records,  E.A.C.C, 
and  P.O. A.  loans.  United  States  Forest  office  records,  drought 
purchase  records,  and  others.   Those  nunbcrs  can  then  be  recon- 
ciled as  to   the  probable  actual  nunbors  for  the  year  or  period 
used.   The  ranch  lands  under  ov/n.crship  and  lease,  the  location 
of  the  ranch  headquarters,  and  the  location  of  fardly  dwellings, 
can  bo  shown  on  a  tovaiship  nap  on  the  back,  of  the  card.   This 
naterial,  or  nost  of  it,  can  bo  secured  iron  the  county  records. 
Little,  if  any,  field  survey  of  ranchoc  is  ncoi.-ssary  in  develop- 
ing this  infonaation. 

Haps  Aid  Studies 

This  natorial  can  bo  placed  in  liiap  foru  to  show: 
(a)  a  rnap  vmich  v/ill  indicate,  by  s\Tibols,  the  location,  size, 
and  tj^r^G  cf  ranches,   Thuco  si^nbols  can  show  the  approxiriate 
location  of  the  ranch  unit,  the  size  by  clars  intcrvr.ls  to  shov/ 
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Vifhcthcr  the  ranch  fo,lls  in  '~  cl^.ss  belo'T  c  rdnir.raiTi  sine  for  a 
fanily  unit,  e.g.  bclov/  125  hcr.d  of  cr.ttlc  or  7C0  ohccp,  '.vhcthur 
it  is  in  r.   ncdi'tan  size  clr.sa,  or  in  a.  l.:.rgG  si7.e  clerks.   The 
symbol  c.n   'liso  shou'  type  —  a  cactlc  ranch,  c.   sheep  r.i:..ch,  or 
a  conbinition.   The  location  of  these  s;^,nvibols  con  be  shovm  en 
the  map  against  a  background  of  land  ow. ;ership  classes  to  indi- 
cate the  influence  of  tne'  land  CAnership  pattern  upon  the  lo- 
cation and  size  characteristics  of  ranches;   (b)   A  inap  Vvhich 
will  show  the  community  groupiiip;  of  ranch  homes,  or  lack  of 
such  grouping,  including  those  of  tenant  and  hired  labor;  (c) 
A  map  shich  ivill  shov/  the  approximate  location,  and  the  types 
of  ranches  and  their  actual  size  rather  th'^.n  by  intervals  or 
classes,  and  will  shov'  the  use  of  range  lar.ds  at  a  distance 
from  the  ranch  unit.   Such  a  map  can  show  the  size  of  ranch, 
as  to  land  area,  by  rectangles,  and  as  to  livestock  nuiabers 
and  kinds  of  livestonk  "^y   dots  and  cresses  within  the  rectangle. 
The  ni-jnbcr  of  livestock,  represented  by  i^ucK  dots,  which  are 
grazed  upon  national  forest  or  public  domain,  can  be  circled 
and  arrowed  to  such  range  at  a  distance  from  the  i'anch»   This 
will  serve  to  show  the  location  of  ranches  oporabing  on  a  basis 
of  little  or  any  o"vrned  or  othorv^dsc  controlled  range  land,  and 
the  open  lands  which  they  are  usiro^. 

Such  a  nap  also  serves  to  rvho"iv  the  groupi?'ig  of  sraall 
ranches  which  can  best  be  served  by  small  permits  on  nearby 
national  forest  or  other  public  landrj,  and  the  Ic.rg..  ranches 
which  may  be  able  to  travel  long  distances  more  ..ff ici^'rtly 
for  the  use  of  grazing  on  distant  public  grazing  lands.   This 
map  also  shows  the  small  rrjiches  which  are  isolated  ajid  v/ithovit 
the,  benefit  of  lower  cofit  community  facilities, 

i.i,  •  An  area  classificati  on  of  range  lands  as  to  grades. 
Five  grades,  defined  in  tcrm.s  of  probable  carrying  capacity,  have 
been  used  in  the  Montana  Land  Cl^-.ssification  vrork.   The  mappiiig 
of  these  grades  of  ran^-;<::  l:.nd  is  based  upon  an  intcrprr;tation  , 
by  the  Soil  Sui-vcy  of  their  soil:;  drj;a,  correlatrcl  vrLth  records 
of  livestock  carrying  capacity  cxpcri'-Kco,   IhcGc  grades  can  be 
dcfinod  cither  in  tc:-Tns  of  tlio  nvjubcr  of  animc^lr.  w-.lch  thoy  can 
be  expected  to  c-vrry  for  a  grazin/i;  suison  of  a  certain  length, 
or  in  terms  of  their  forage  aero  factor,  as  the  forage  acre  is 
defined  in  roiigo  recorjiaisr-'ancc  work. 

Such  a  laapping  of  grrdos  of  rari^c  la^d  alr.o  affords 
S.XX   ostiKjatc  '^f  tho  carryinf.  capacity  of  an  area.   These  grades 
or  classes  of  range  land  afford  an  ItmlcrxcTj:   for  applyini;  raiich 
budget,  do.-ta  for  land  valu^.tion,  and  tho  cstiraating  of  tho  liiaits 
of  the  land  charge  vihiich  can  be  supported,  in  comp;.ri30ii  vath 
the  existing  land  charge  of  leases,  taxes  and  m.ortgo.gc  interest. 
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They  r.lso  afford  a  means  for  studying  the  point  at  vrtiich  limi- 
tations appear  for  private  ov/ncrship  of  the  lower  grades  of   range 
lands  under  different  land  improvement  costs  and  different  land 
tax  situations, 

A  comparison  of  the  land  classification  map  with  the 
ovmership  map  may  indicate  certain  r.djustments  in  the  latter  and 
point  the  v/ay  for  public  or  cooperative  control  and  management 
plans  of  large  arco.s  of  lovz-gradc  range  lands, 

5.   An  inventory  of  the  r'.lationship  'hctv;ecn  livestock 
numbers,  range  lcn.d  c'.rrying  capa'^^ity,  and  feed  resources  for 
"VTintering,   The  approach  in  developing  this  material  has  been 
to  develop,  for  a  base  period,  the  probo.blc  animal-months  graz- 
ing capacity  of  the  range  lands  by  applying  surface  acre  graz- 
ing requirements  from  ranch  survey  records,  to  ovmership  classes 
of.  land.   These  ranch  records  shovr  the  experience  of  operators 
as  to  the  surxr.ce  acre  grazing  requirem'.-nt  to  support  a  cow 
(or  the  gr^.zing  equivalent  of  1;  l/2  ev/es)  on  privately  ovrned 
land,  public  do]T!,ain,  county  land.  State  lojid,  Indian  reserv;;-tion, 
uncortrolled  non-resident  range  land,  or  abandoned  f'-.rm  lands. 
The  grazing  capacity  data  of  national  forest  lands  is  available 
from  the  United  States  Forest  Service  sux'veys. 

There  is  a  rather  high  degree  of  correlation,  evid- 
enced from  ranch  records,  betv;een  ov/nership  classes  of  range 
, lands  and  their  grazing  capacity  due  '■■oth  to  the  background 
of  such  ownership  and  the  treatment  of  the  land  resulting  from 
the  different  ovmerships. 

The  development  of  grazing  capacity  data  for  an  area 
of  several  counties,  a  county,  or  a  geographic  unit  of  a  county 
through  this  procedure  presupposes  the  a^^ailability  of  recent 
land  ov/nership  data  v/hich  can  be  sumiTiarized  by  classes,  and  of 
a  sample  of  survey  records  of  ranchiCs  shov;ing  their  organiz-ation 
data,  at  least  as  far  as  land  use  is  concerned.   It  is  also 
necessary  to  select  ranches  from  this  saiaple,  in  developing 
standards  from  their  operating  experience  as  to  carrying  capa- 
city of  lands  by  ov/nership  classes,  vriich  have  a  reasonable  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  tneir  range,  and  are  attempting  to  main- 
tain it .  . 

It  is  hardly  nocess..ry  to  say  that  an  act\ial  recorin- 
aissance  by  qualified  pax'tios  as  to  what  is  the  carr\-ing  capa- 
city of  an  area  of  range  lands  under  reanono.ble  use,  ;.))ould  give 
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much  more   dependable   results   than  the  procedure   outlined  o.hove. 
The   undertaking   of   such  e:xtensive   field  surve..'  v/ork  on  range 
lands   is   as   yet,    hc'.7ever,    largely  in  the   future. 

After  the   grazing   capacity   data   of   an  area  has   been 
developed  in  terms   of  animal-months,    the  population  of  grazing 
animals   for  the  base  period  can  be   reduced  to  a   common  vjiit, 
preferably  the   range   coit,  'on  the  basis    of  the  grazing   require- 
ments   of  different   classes    of  animals.      Indications   are  that 
a  m^easure   of   range  population  in  term.s    of   sxich  a  iinit   can  be 
derived   for  1/Ionta.na  range    livestock  production  \)y  dividing  the 
sheep-  population  by  I4.  l/2, '  multiplying  the   range    cattle   popu- 
lation by  about    ,9*    --i-d  horses  by  1,3,      Any  moans    of  testing 
census  num.bers   for  their   completeni  sc   appears  to  he  very  desir- 
able  in  this   kind   of   a  \;Ge    of   census    counts    of   rarge    livestock, 

A  comparison  of  the  a.jiimal-months   grazing   capacity  of 
an  area  \rith  the    .aiimal   unite   population   shoivs   the    length,  of 
grazing   scr.son  T/vhich  this   capacity  represents   for  the   livestock 
population.      Ranch   org'.nization  records   and   d^-.ta  v,rill    shov;  v:hat 
the    length   of   grazing   period   actually  v:i-.s. 

Grazing   Co.pacity  Data 

The    grazing   ca-nacity  d'".ta   for  the   presei'.t    livestock 
population  can  then  be    associated  i:ith  v.iiat    is    indicated   as 
to  the  winter'  feed   cr'.pacity  of  the    area  UTider   consideration. 
The   census   data  or   crop   cstimr.tcs   statistics    of  hay  and   other 
food   crops   acreages   and  production   ticir,  be  translated   into   a 
figure    of  the   poundage    of  their  total   digestible   iiutricnt   \'alue 
available   for   a  b  :.se   year   or   as    an  arnual   of   a   series    of  base 
years.      The   daily  tot^il   digostrblc   nutrient  ivintcring   require- 
ment   of  the    rarige  population  can  then  be    computed  and  divided 
into  the  previous    figure  to   sliovr  the  prob.ablc   days   of  i/intcring 
co.pacitj/'   of   feeds. 

If  the    area  has   defiriitc   physical   limitations   as  to 
v.dntcr  feed  requirement s,    svieh  as  the  four  to  five  months   of 
v.'lntor   snow  cover  of  the  mountain  valley  rarchcs   of  i/c stern 
Montana,    the   pi'obability  is   that  the   data   as   to   v/intcririg   capa- 
city will   compare  very  closely  with  the  rcquiremvjnt .      But   if 
Ihu   area  is    one   in  which  there   is   cor-sidorablc   elasticity  in 
range  and  v/inter  feed  periods,    a   comn  .riso'i  of  t:\c    range   capa- 
city,  winter  feed  cap'-city,    and   livestock  population  may   shovf 
a  lack  of  vri.ntering   capacity,    and   indicate  c.   resulting   over- 


d.r.aft  on  the  range  beyond  its  indicctod  days  of  capacity  to 
suDport  the  present  livestock  n-umbcrs  of  the  area. 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATION^ 


Periodical  Articles 


"The  Ke"k7  Deal  Gomes  to  Brovai  County  Indiana."   Bcnjo,min  iiT. 

Douglass.   SATUPJjAY  EVEiaZG  POST   208  (2?)  6  January  k, 
1936.   205  (28)  2k.    January  11,  I956. 

After  describing  the  v.-ay  the  NRA  operated  to  put 
his  small  Brovm  County,  I;adio.rj.a  canning  factory  oiit  of  business, 
Mr,  Douglass,  in  the  first  of  2  articles  on  the  lievj-  Deal, 
attacks  the  subraarginal  land  program  as  carried  on  there  by 
several  Federal  agencies. 

In  general,  Mr.  Douglass  is  not  in  s\'mp,athy  ^-/ith 
the  land  buying  scheme;  it  means  moving  people  out  of  their 
preferred  environjnent,  .and  he  says,  "It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  move  the  people  out  of  an  area,  you  depopulate  the  area 
whether  you  move  them  a  fe^v  miles  or  a  thousand;"  it  means 
abandoning  roads;  it  meo.ns  higher  taxes  for  those  left  surrou.n- 
ded  by  federal  forests  in  the  area. 

Further  ho  believes  that  the  premise  that  mi^ch  Brovm 
County  lo.nd  is  submarginOvl  is  open  to  argument;  he  condemns 
overlapping  of  land-purchase  agencies  and  their  inability  to 
take  any  definite  action,  and  he  dislikes  the  inexperience  of 
the  government  field  men,  and  their  conflicting  ideas  as  to 
v/hat  should  be  done. 

But  Mr,  Douglass  had  his  o\m   plan.   He  said,  "If 
you  really  v/ant  a  demonstration,  v/hy  not  go  ahead  and  buy  up 
the  worst  land  and  reforest  it?   It  vfill  do  that  by  itself, 
if  you  leave  it  alone  for  a  fev/  years.   Then  encourage  the 
people  to  remain  in  the  fertile  bottom  lands,  Y»'hcre  they  can 
live  with  the  self-respect  of  landov.ners .   To  do  this  you 
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virill  h".ve  to  break  up  the   larger  valley  farinc,      Tb  t  v/ill  mean 
iTiore   inteiisive   fan.iing;    instead   of   -'•.orn  and  iio^s,   the   c.vners 
of  the   smaller  farms  will  have  to   grow  crops  that   v/ill  bring 
more   cash  per  acre.      The   obvious   ansvirer  is  truck  grovfing  and 
small  fruits   -  to  which  our  valley  farms   are  well  adapted. 
The   siriall   fruits   and  vegetables  vrould   find  a   sale   in  the   cities 
and  direct  to   canning   fact  cries," 

The   author' s   canning   factory,   which  had  been  oper- 
ated as   an  industrial   center  for  the  whole   comiaunity,   he   cays 
under  the    federal   land  and  forest  program,   would  mr-jze  the  taxes 
too  high  for  him  to   continue,      he,    therei'ore,    offered  them  h'icl:or; 
Hill  as   an  industrial  center,   to  be   operated  by  the   govenimcnt 
as   a   subsistence  hom.estead   and   sub~marginal   lend  demonstration 
project,   vj-here   all  tlie  popul.ation  \v'ould  be   independent    land- 
OT.Tiers,  with  a   local  market   for  produce  and  spare    labor,   but 
this  plan  was   apparently  not   acceptable  to  the  avithcritic  s. 

In  his   soco7id   article   (January  11,    1956)   I'-ir,   Douglass 
continues   his   criticism  of  the   land  buying  ;.iuthcritiGS   of  the 
New  Deal  Administration  and  gives    .?:tatisticfi   a:,id  data  to  bring 
out  what  he   calls  the    "fallacy  of  the   laiid-buying  program"   in 
Bro¥m  County,    Indiana: 

(1)  per  capita  bonded  debt   in  Brov/n  Coi.uity  is   jiist 
under   v^,00  tod'ay  compared  with  liiarion  County 
(Indianapolis)   vrith   v92. 

(2)  33;^  cf  Brov.Ti  County  fanns  are  mortgaged;   il[,o 
of  fiarion  County  farms   are  m.ortgagGd, 

(3)  Less  than  8'-c   of  people   of  Jackson  Tov\'nship, 
Brani  CountAr,   where  most    land  buying   activity 
centers,    are   on  relief.      In  ^-^.rion  County, 

1Q%  are   on  relief,  while   in  ..-onroe   Coimty,    (lo- 
cation of   Indiana.  University)    .a.bout   3'-'"^-  "-^^ 
on  the   relief   rolls. 


"Desert  Liakers."      J. 3.   Darlii^g,    COUl^^TIiY  l;EIITL:iL.AK  CY   (10)    5, 
Ootobor   193?, 

The  need   of  close   coordination   and  coopoi-ation  of 
our   II4  Federal  agencies   and  approximatcl;'  /4B  Statr   agci.cios   doal- 
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ing  with   "conGcrvation"    in  order  to   stop  ncodloss   and  hopeless 
"working  c.t    cross  purposes,    is  ur-f/,od  by  Mr,    Do.rling,      "Conser-    ■ 
vat  ion  :\s   a  national  principle,"  he   sixys,    "has  no   substance   or 
coordination,"      One   agency  through  its  narroViT  progrc'in,    nullifies 
the   good  that   has   been  done   by  another,    because  too   often  the 
national  needs   are  not    considered,    and   in  order  to  get    support 
for  its   existence,   laany  harmful  programs   are   projected  and  carried 
through,    resulting   often   in  irrcparo.blo   national   daiaagc   for  all^ 
time. 


"Problems   and  Goal   of  Rural   uclief."      R.G. "Tugvrcll,   Adminis- 
trator,   Rcscttlcmc;nt  Actainistro.tioi-i,    l^iEli  YORK  TIIVjLS 
.    L;IA.GAZI1>JE.      iJecem.bor   I5,    1935 • 

The  problem  is  to  take    rural  people   off  the   relief 
roll,    and  the  goal   is   not  temporary  relief  but  jjermancnt   inde- 
pendence  for  families   receiving  help  from  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, 


"Green  Belt   Towns   for  the  Machine  Age."     Albert   Mayer.      MEW  YORK 
'    .       TliiLS  fi/iGAZIiJE.      February  2,    I936. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  project  plans  for 
Green  Belt  Toivns,  vdth  special  emphasis  on  the  Bound  Brook, 
Wow  Jersey  project,  European 'experience  ivlth  such  projects 
is   cited. 


"King  Cotton's   Slaves   -   The  Fate   of  the   Share   Cropper  becomes 
a  National   Issue."      C.T,    Carpenter.      SCRIRJ'IER' S  XCVIII 
iU)    193.      October   1935.  "     '    "         ' 

The   share-cropper  has  become  a  national'  issuOo      The 
troubles  betvreen  lajidlord  and  tenant    in  eastern  Arkansas,    have 
SO  attracted  the  attention  of  the   coujitry  that    in  t?ie  past   few 
months   controversy  has   ra.ged,    and  hundreds   of   coliimns    of  type 
have'  been  printed   on  the   questions    raised  by  the  present    situ- 
ation and  precipitated  by  the   governjaent   policy  toward  the 
cotton  planter.      Many  false   issues  have  been  raised.      The   cause 
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of  the  trouble   is  tlie   landlord  and  tenant    system  under  v/hich 
cottqn  is   ci.Utivated  in  r.iost   parts   ci   the   cotton  belt.      Mr. 
Carpenter  says    it    is  hi:j  purpi^se   in  this   article  to  give  us 
clear  and  accurate   a  picture   r>t  the  real   issue  as    is  possible, 
and  to   suggest   a  constructive   solution  in  accordance  v;-ith  our 
national  tradition. 


"State  Planning*"      STATE  GOVE:'d'n.£I-]T  9   (2)    23.      February  1956. 

In  Chicago   on  Decenber   12-13,    1935j    a  gi*oup   of  State 
planniiig  board  officials   gathered  at   a  r.eeting   sponsored  by 
the  iunericEi-r  Society  of  Planning   officials.   Representatives 
from  more  than  50   ot  the  State  planning  boards   (I|.6   States  have 
established  planning  boards,    34  'i-T  legislative   enactment)  were 
in  attendance,    as   v/ere   rer)resentatives    of  the  K"ational  Resources 
Coiranittee,      The   function  of  this  new  staff  division  of  State 
governments   --   a   sort   of   research  agency  —  was  argxied  and  dis- 
cussed.     As   a   resiilt    of  the   discussion,   the  function  of  the 
planning  board  vj-as   decided  to  be   that    of  an  agency  advisci'y  to 
both   legislature   and  governor,    collecting   information  on  the  ' 
natural  and  hum.an  resources   of  the  State,    coordinating  the 
planning    studies   of  the   individual   State  departiiients,    and  making 
rccoFjnendations   for  proper  development   of  the  State   on  the 
basis    of  rcforded  data. 

It  was   also  argued  that   State  plan.-'.ing   activities 
•ould  bo  greatly   strengthened  through  the   cxistcrcc   rf  an  effect- 
ive regional  planning   organization. 


Bi^llctins 

"References  on   the  Mountaineers  of  the  Southern  Appalachians," 

E.E,  EdVi-ards,   U.S.  ropartmont  cf  Agriculture  Library, 
Bibliographical  Contribution  ITo,  28  -  December  25, 
1935. 

This  bibliography  relates  to  the  m'^untainccrs  cf  the 
Southern  Appalachian  rogior^  —  a  region  nearly  as  large  as  Nevf 
York  and  New  England,  and  approxtm'">.tcly  the  size  of  England, 
Scotland,  ".Talcs  and  Ireland,   At  least  3  distinct  social  classes 
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can  bo  distinguished  in  the  area,  and  the  third         '  "■  ■ 
group  is  the  primary  subject  of  this  bibliography.   In  the 
words  of  Professor  J,  Wesley  Ho.tchor,  "This  is  the  group  Y.iiich 
has  been  shunted  to  the  starvation  points,  vrhere  slopes  are 
steepest,  soil  is  poorest  and  thinnest,  exposure  to  sun  least 
favorable,  v^n.ter  supply  vforst,  easy' accessibility  impossible* 
Here  there  is  no  incentive  to  labor,  no  margin  for  thrift,  no 
basis  for  confidence  or  hope,  no  inspiration  to  aspire  to  higher 
standards  or  to  respect  the  custom.s  and  values  of  outside  society;., 
Incentive  to  anything  better  is  lacking."  Unfortunately  for 
accurate  comprehension,  this  group,  as  depicted  by  novelists  and 
described  by  popular  ivriters,  has  tended  to  be  considered  represen- 
tative of  the  region  as  a  v.^hole,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  bibli- 
ography v/ill  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  these  people, 
(Author's  preface.) 


"Migratron  of  Farm  Population  and  Flovtf-  of  Farm  Wealth."  Fred 
R,  Yoder  and  A, A,  Smick,   Vvasriington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Pullman).   Bulletin  yi3'      Septem- 
ber 1955« 

The  relationship  between  thq  m.igration  of  people  to 
and  from  the  farm  and  the-  flow  of  v;-ealth  to  and  from  the  country 
was  the  object  of  this  introductory  stiidy  (to  present  the  find- 
ings of  ViThich  the  bulletin  vj-as  published)  in  order  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  general  view,  that  a  cit;y"./ard  migration  of 
farm,  population  is  attended  by  a  considerable  flow  of  v/ealth 
from  country  to  city,  is  tenable. 


"A  Preliminary  Peport  on  the  Land  Utilization  Study  in  Chenango 
County,  I\T,Y,  Howard  S.  Tyler,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Departm.ent  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Bulletin  AE-98,  February,  1955. 

Chenango  County  Ncv^  York,  primarily  a  dairy  county, 
has  some  excellent  farm  land  adapted  to  profitable  types  of 
farming,  and  used  intensively.   Only  a  small  percent  of  this  is 
idle  or  in  woods,  and  farmers  can  safely  m.ake  large  investments 
per  acre  for  productive  means.   However,  there  is  some  land  in 
the  county  which  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
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living  for   its   operators.      To.  assist   in  solving   some   of  the 
land  utilization  problems   arising   in  this   area,   this    study 
ivas  undertaken. 

The   land  \re.s   first   classified  into  5   classes,    accord- 
ing to  present    intensity  of  use   and, probable   future  uses. 
Slightly  over   one-fourth  of  the   couirty  is   in  Class   Ij    about   one- 
fifth   is  in   Class   II;    Classes   III,    IT  and  V   comiprise  the   re- 
maining  35/'°*   v.'hich  produces  the    largest   agricultural   output,    and 
in  v/hich  the  most    intensive   l8.nd  use   is   carried  on. 

Reforestation 

Because   of  the    long-time  nature   of  the  undertaking, 
reforestation  of  poorer  areas    (l   and   II)    is   a   State   rather  than 
an  individual  or   local  problem.      Some  progress  has   already  been 
made   in  this   direction,    as  may  be   seen  from  the   fact   that  the 
State  has   already  in  reforestation  projects  and  game  preserves 
393982  acres   of   land,    or  ']%  of  the  total   couj.ity  acreage. 


"Preliminary  Report    on  the   Land   Utilization  Study   in  Broom.e 
County,    ITevv-  York,      S,W,   Vvarren  and  T.E,    La  Mont  , 
iNlev/  York  State   College   of  Agriculture,    Department 
of  Agricultural  Economacs  .Bu.lletin     I'£-Q^,    Febru- 
ary  1935. 

xi   similar   study  v.'as   undertaken  in  Broome   County,    New 
York,   v,rith  land   divided  into  but   fo-ar   classes.      27!^^  of  Icaid   is 
found   in  Class    I;    23/t   in  Class    II;    i+O^S   in  Class    III   and  u/o  in 
Class   IV   [S'/o  in  rural   residential  areas,) 

Special  studies   on  roads   and   electrification  v/ere   also 
undertaken  to   supplement  these  reports. 


"Rural  Electrification  in  BroomiC   County."      (iTev/  York)      T.E. 
La  Kent,    Kev/  York  State  College   of  Agriculture, 
Department    of  Agricultuial  Economics.      Bulletin  AE- 121 
January   1936, 

Farms  that  v.dll   rem^ain  p-ruio.nently  in  agriculture 
should  have  hard  roads   and  electricity.      As   a  basis   of  pre- 
paring programs   for   the   development   of   these   services,    the 
land   in  Broome    Connty  was   classified   into   4  classes  according 
to    intensity   of  use. 
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SELF-SUBGISTEHCE  FOR  THE  Ul^MFLOYED.        J.VT.    Scott.      (Faber 
o.nd  Fr.ber  Ltd,    -  London  1955) 

That  iiierely  helping:  the   une:irployed  get  back  to  the 
land  is  no  ?ielp  i'or  tineraployiaent,    but  nay  make   it  more   of  a 
problon,    is  the   opinion  expre:jsed  hj  J.V/,    Scott    in  a   sonevj-hat 
theoi-etical   dicoussion  of  the         ••  possibilities   and   the 

difficulties   of  pvitting  the  unemployed  on  the    land   in  order  to 
take   cr.re   of  them  properly.      The    ''Horaecraft"   plan  for  unen- 
plo;,rn'i.ent,    it    is  r;llegod  by  Professor   Scott,    University  College, 
Wales,    rest. s    its   claim  to   iniportancc   on  two   features:      "iiiimediate 
applicability  to  the  problem,    and  a  basis    in  comiaon  sense," 

Wicn  ina\istry  caimot  maintain  its   fvll   labor   supply, 
Vv^hero   the   flov;  of  ■■..':i(-.;cf;  to  the  v;orkor  and  his   family  is   un- 
certain,   he    3uff.;rs   froj\  poverty.      If  the  '.7orkcrs'    household 
could  bccor.ic    self-suGtaini?ag   immediately  vfhon  "unenplo^nnent" 
strikes   it   and  wT:.;-,es   fail,   there  vould  bo  no  problem,    but 
such.  car:not  be  th(..   case  v/hcn  the  v/orkcrs   arc  merely  allovred   or 
urged  to  go   on  to  the   land,    o.nd   often  t/itjiout   e>q>orience  produce 
for   competitive  markets, 

T^i-ie   aim  of  the  liomocraft   . association  which  vxncicrtook 
an  cxT^erim.ont   ir  this   direction,    r.nd   i.s  y<;:t   operating    on  but 
a  s::iall   scale  v.dtJ:    some   10   families,   ivas   7iot  to   create   a  group 
i*.ioh   could  literally  support    itself  -   although  this    is  the 
ideal  -  but  to  find  a  method  "vxhercby  such  o.n  ideal   situation 
iivight   eventually  be   p.poroxiriated. 

The   people   in  tjie   group   selected  had  to   display  a 
sufficient    "family"    spirit  to   join,  liands   and  have   a  common  cup- 
board,   fill  tl'. is  throi-igh  their   orm  labor,    ;.ind  dravr  upon  it   for 
sustenance,    —  they  produced  for  their  ovai  consu:n.ption  and  not 
ior  the  iiarket. 

In  other  vrords,    for  their  v/ork   in  producing  the 
articles,    including   food  produce,   v;hich-  v/ere  brougjit  to  a 
coirmon  pool,    all  received   in  exchange   som.e   "tickets",    or  tokens 
whicl^  are  claims   on  tl^eir   ovm  store   —   o.  form  of   scrip   entitl- 
ing the'ii,   the   bearers,    to  vr  pov.nd   of  potatoes,    etc.     v.'hich  they 
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could  exchange    directly  for  the   it en  mentioned,    or   if  they  went 
abroad  to  huy,    and  some   did  naturally,   they  v/ould  be  buying  v-'-ith 
credit  notes    on  themselves,      -cxnyone  vfho   accepted  them  was    obliged 
in  t^n-n  to  come  to  the  association   "store"   and  buy  the  lonemploycd 
men's   goods  v/ith  the  tokens.      Only  the    overflow  of  the  pool  would 
be  for  sale.      It  would  not   be  a   shop,   but   a   common  cupboard,    con- 
to.iriing  the  naximuri  variety  and   quality   of  tlie   necesso.ries    of   life 
for  the   group's  use. 

Idle  m.en  buy  no  goods.      Industrial  progress  -means   dis- 
charging men.      Unless  those   discharged  from  industry  can  find 
sufficient   support,    industrial  progress   is    self-defeating. 
"By  putting   out   Labor  v/ith  novrhero  "to   go,    industry   is    sav>ring 
off  tho   branch-  on  Vviiich  it   is    sitting.      It    is   annihiliating 
its.ov.^n  market.      It   is  filling  the  world  v.dth  v^'O-geless  m.on;    and 
vfagcloss  men  cannot   buy.      This    is  the  vicious    circle  iThich  needs 
to  bo  broken.      The  liomie crafting   group   secaas  the   onlj'-  instrument 
which  breaks   it . " 

-lifter  explaining  his  homocrafting  system,   Mr.    Scott 
discusses  the  background  of  uncmplojinent    in'soriC   detail  as 
well  as    other  theoretical  controv^crsial   subjects,    'under  the 
headings   of   "V.'here  Unemployment  bias   come  From,"      "l%y  the  Un- 
employed do  not   Seek  the   Land,"      '^Thc   Secret    of  a  Steady  Pound," 
"On  Losing   our  Work  to  the   Foreigner,'"  "  One   currency  for  the 
British  Empire,"   etc. 


Gl^DFK:      THE  LilDDLE  VIAI,      Marquis   Childs.      Yale  University 
Press,    llc\r  Haven.      1935. 

The    extensive    cooperative  miovcmont    in   SY.'cden,      One 
chapter  is    of   special    interest,    describing  SiTedcn' s  housing 
schemes  for  v/orking  classes. 
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LEGISL.TIVj£  iCTIYITIES  AFFECTIHG  L/iKD^  USE 


'Conqressional  Activities 


This  infornat ion  will  continue  that  cr.rried.  for  ^ 
the  entire  First  Session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
This  particular  bulletin  however,  covers  only  the  work  of  the 
present r  second.  Session  fron  J:uauary  3  through  February  10, 
1936. 

State  legislation  v.dll  also  be  reported  within  the 
next  'few  vreeks  although  only  a.-fevir  states  --  Kentuclcy,  Massa- 
chusetts, J'-ississippi,  Kev;  Jeraoy,  Uew  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolinr.  and  Virginia  —  o.re  in  rerrular  session  this 
Y^nter.   Illinois,  Ohio  and  Vernont  are  in  special  Session. 

AGRICULTURE 

H.R.'  10131  -  Mr.  Ifoodruff 

Bill  to  aid  in  the  orderly  r^arlceting  and  in  the  con- 
trol and  disposition  ol  the  surplus  of  agricultural 
conr.:odities,  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  export 
debentures,  to  secure  to  farriers  a  price  for  their 
comaodities  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  prod-jction, 

S.    3536  "■  i'-^«    ^''-Ci'Tary 

Conpanion  Bill"  to  H.R.    10 13 1  - 

Referred  to   coT:]nittee   on  ixgricalture     and  Forestry, 

H.R.  9869  -  Mr.  Eicher 

Bill  to  restore  and  stabilise  agricultural  buying 
power  by  regulating  Interstate  and  foreign  comaerce 
and  the  value  of  noney  in  Agricultural  Corcaodities, 
of  which  there  is  an  exportable  surplus,  by  establish- 
ing a  ninimuT;;  cost  of  production  price  for  the  dones- 
tic  consixT-iption  percentages  and  by  providing  for  the 
orderly  narketing  of  the  export  percentages.   The 
Secreta^ry  of  Agriculture  is  to  ascertain  the  average 
exportable  surplus  for  pr. st  five  years,  and  calculate 
the  production  costs,  etc.   .'eforred  to  cornnittee  on 
Agriculture, 

S,  37U5  -  ^-i'«  Conn.ally 

Bill  to  aid  in  the  control  and  disposition  of  surplus 
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agricultural  Comr.odities,      The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury'  is    given  power  to   i:;sue  debentures  to  far- 
mers  for  conunodities   e:q3orted  (corn,    rice,  wheat, 
cotton,    tobacco,    or  others   designated  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture).      To   Comnitfcee   on  Agriculture   and 
Forestry'-. 

H.J.R.  iilil;'  -  Mr.  Gearhart 

Resolution  to  ariend  Joint  Posolution  of  August  2?, 
1955  avithorising  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make 
an  investigation  of  agricultural  income,'  This  is 
to  include  income  of  producers,  processors,  manu- 
facturers, etc.,  of  agricultural  products,  financial 
position  of"  such  corporations,  and  extent  and  con- 
trol of  manufacturing,  proco:.-.sing, warehousing,  dis- 
'-  tribxition  and  m.arkcting  of  m.ajor  farm  products.' 
The  original  report  was  to  bo  submitted  by  July  1, 
1936.'  This  amondjiicnt  extends  the  time 'to  January' 
1,  1937*   Preferred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Com;nerce, 

•S.  3539  -  lir,   McNary 

Bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  investigate  crop  insurance.   There  is 
to  be  set  up  a  unit  in  Buroai^  of  Agricultural  Economics 
to  acquire  analyze  and  disscmdnatc  Economic,  statis- 
tical, and  historical  inforination  regarding  the  prog- 
ress, organization  and  methods  of  y^riting  crop  insur- 
ance, 

H.R.    614.95 

Bill  Am-endlng  Appropriations  Act    of  1915  oi"  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture   contaiiing  provision  for  erJTorce- 
m.ent   of  plant   quarantine   lavfs,   to  provide   for  the 
disinfection  or  destruction  of   diseo.sed  plants.      Passed 
House  January  6,    1936.      Plouse   Comj.attee  Report;  lie, 
li+lO,      In  Senate  JanTiary  9   I'ef erred  to  CoiTinittee   on 
Agriculture   and  Forestr;;^. 

AGRICULTUPvE 

H.R.  '10719.     -Kr.  Vathrow 

Bill  to  appropriate  fift;y  million  dollars  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  finance  the  surplus  reduc- 
tions of  the  dairv  and  beef-cattle  industries.  The 
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"bill   is   dosir;xiated  to    support    and   balance  the  markets 
for  thoGe   industries.      To  the   coi'ijnittec   on  Agricul- 
ture. 

S.J.R.    205.      !.1r.    Snith 

To  provide  for  the   distribution  of  cotton  held  by 
the   Secretary  of  Agriculture,    Coranodity  Credit   Cor- 
poration,   or  any  other  goverrurental  agency.      A.  new 
agency   is   created  to   sell  b etvre f-v,;  tiventy  and  twenty- 
I'ive  thousand  bales  Vireekly  to  not    less  than  five 
separate  highest   bidders   no   one   of  v/hora  shall   receive 
noro  than  twenty  percent   of  the  vv'-eckly  allotrient. 
To  Goinraittee   on  Agricuitux-e   and  Forestry, 

AGRICUKTURAL  ADJUSTIffi:KT 

H.J.R,   I|l|5  -  Mre    Dirksen  '/    ■  ■  < 

H.J.R,   iizj8  -   Mr«   Fulmcr 

To   renuvG   clouds   on  title  to  property  a:id   cancel 
liens   and-  enounbrancec,    on  account   of  taxes    levied 
under  the  AIU^  Act.      Referred  to   oorirdttee   or.  Agri- 
culture, • 

K.R.  9960) 

9971) 
10192) 
10558) 

s.  5596) 

H.J.R.   558) 

Those  bills   authorize   approprio.tion  of  various    sums 
for  rr;aking   rental  arA  benefit   payiaents  to  fai'nors    on 
crop  adjustncnt   coiXuraots   .and  those  u'-ho   in  good   faith 
complied  lYith  the   regulations   under  iu'-Ai.      Referred 
to   Comitcec   on  iigriculturc   S.    3596   reported   out  v.dthout 
anendr^ont   Januar-f  16,    1936, 

H,R.   9277 
91.90 
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9499 
9665 
9667 
10125 
These  bills  are  to  repeal  the  Poto.to  Act  of  193!^» 
(Public  No,  320,)  B.cf erred  to  Comajittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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S.  3934.  Mr.  Smith 

Bill  to  repeal  the  Cotton,  Potato  and  Tobacco  Acts 
of  1935-   Passed  Senate  February  4j  Passed  House 
February  j;    Senate  agreed  to  House  .Amendments 
February  6, 

S.  3904»   ^>'ir,  Benson 

Bill   to   enable    consumers  to  recover  from  processors 
the    amounts    of   processing   taxes   passed   on  by  the   pro- 
cessors  to   such   consumers.      To   Cominittee    on   Judiciary, 

H .  R ,    1 0833  •      Ivir .    Rob  i s on 

Bill   to  repeal   the    Potato   Act   of    1935. 
To   Conunittee    on   .Agriculture, 

H.R,    10852.      Mr.    Robison 

Bill   to  repeal   the   Cotton  Control  Act   of   1935 , 
To   Com:aiittee    on   Agriculture. 


•"ta-" 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AIviESDMENTS 
S,J,R,  186 

To  provide  for  amending  the  constitution  in  addition 
to  the  m.eans  provided  in  Article  V,  by  having  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Congress  whenever  t\vo-thirds  of 
both  H^ouses  deemed  it  necessary  and  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  voting  in  each  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  at  the  next  Congressional  election  or 
special  election  on  such  date  and  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe.   Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary, 

K.J.R.  I146 

To  ariiend  Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
in  an  attempt  to  clarify  its  meaning,  by  inserting  a 
semicolon  after  the  word  "excises." 

H.J.R,  429  -  Mr.  Dickstein 

To  add  to  Section  8  of  Article  I  a  paragraph  numbered 
19  to  read:   "The  Congress  shall  have  'power  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  to  promote  agriculture  throughout 
the  United  States  including  all  transactions  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  control  over  farm  production," 
Referred  to  committ'^e  on  Judiciary, 

H.J.R.  454  ~  ^'    Hobbs 

To  add  an  a-mendment  to  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Congress  to  have  complete  power  to  regulate  agricul- 
tural production;  to  buy  and  store  such  as  can  be  stored; 
to  sell  such  products;  to  supervise  export  trade  in 
farm  products.   Referred  to  Committca  on   Judiciary, 
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H.J.R,  LiliD   -  Llr,  Marcantonio 

To  give  Congress  poxvcr  to  rogr.latc  agriculture  and 
industry;  labor  of  persons  under  18;  ivork  tine  and 
ninin-uTi  compensation  of  wage  earners;  social  insur- 
ance; uncnployanent ;  to  establish  and  take  over  natural 
resources,  properties,  industries,  public  utilities 
and  other  businesses  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Goveriment  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  generally 
for  the  social  and  ccononic  Vtrelfare  of  the  v/orkcrs, 
farmers,  and  consuncrs, 

H.J.R,   I4.62  - 

To  amend  the    constitution  that    "No   court    shall  have 
power  to   set   aside   as   unconstitutiono.1  any  lav/  passed 
by  the    C-Tigress    of  the   United  States." 

H.J.R.   1+71  -  Mr.   Pierce 

To  amend  the   Constitution  to  add  that    "Congress    shall 
have  pov/er  to  promote  the  ecunomic  vrelfare   of  the 
United  States   by  such   larrs   as    in  its  judgment   arc 
appropriate,    and  to  delegate   such  pov/er   in  virhole   or 
in  part  to  the   States,      Existing  State  j^o^'crs   arc 
not   affected  by  the   article,    except   as   Congress  may 
occupy  the  field," 
To  the  CormTiittoc   on  the  Judiciary, 

FhSM  CREDIT 

H.R.   9l|8l|. 

Bill  to   aiaend  Section  36   of  Energency  Farm  Mortgage 
Act   of   1933,      This  bill   is    identical  to  H.R.    6776 
as   introduced   in  the   first    session,    of   seventy-fourth 
Congress.      It   allows  R.F.C,   to   consider  o.pplications 
from  mutual  non-profit   comp.--.nies   -   Drainage,    Reclamation, 
Irrigrd:ion        districts   etc.,    or  political   subdivision 
of  states,    for  refinancing  projects  to   improve   lands 
devoted  to  agriculture,      H,R,   6776  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  House  but  was   amended  by  the 
former  to  provide  for  the   continuance   of  The  Electric 
Home   and  FaiT.i  Authority  v.tiich  I'unendment  was   agreed 
to  by  the  House.      The   President  vetoed  it    on  the   ground 
that   it    extended   "govornraent    lending   into  a  nevir  field 
v;hich  m.ight  be   construed  to   comxiit  the   federal  govern- 
m.ent  to  0.  policy  too   far-reacliing"-  that   of   lending 
to  counties   districts   or  m.unicipaliti.vB  to   enable  them 
to  take   care   of  existing  bonded   indebtedness.      The  Nov/ 
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Bill  H.R.  9484  vj&s  referred  to  the  Coromlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  10101  -  Mr.  Gillette 

Bill  to  amend  Federal  Fana  Loan  Act  and  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1935,  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Act  and  make 
the  rate  of  interest  on  loaiis  4/^.  Referred  to  committee 
on  Agriculture. 
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H.R.    10198   -  Mr.  Ilapes 

Bill  similar  to  H.R.   10101  xvith  the  interest  rate  S-gfo. 
Referred  to  Comraittee 'on  Agriculture. 

H.R.    9498 

H.R.    10213 

S.        3612 

S.        3532 

These  Bills  provide  for  loar.s  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, to  fa?:T..ers  for  crop  production  and  harvesting 
in  1936.  Ml  were  referred  to  coiiimittees  on  Agricul-\ 
ture. 

S.  3512  reported  out  with  an  amcn&ient,  (Report  1466) 
H.R.  10213  reported  (Report  Ijo,  1915)  with  ijasssge 
recommended,  and  committee  to  com:uittce  of  v/holc  house. 

S.  3817  -  Jxr.  McNary 

Bi.ll  amending  the  Emergency  Farm.  Llortgage  Act  of  1933. 
This  is  a  companion  bill  to  E^.R.  9434 

H.R.    10757.      I!r.    Hope 

Bill   to  increase   agriculturtil  purchasinrj  povjer  and 
provide  for  the  payment   of  tariff --eq.uiv:ilent  bene- 
fits on  that  part  of  the  production  of   certain  farm 
commodities    con^umnd  v/ithin   xho  United  St-'-JjOR,      The 
Secretary  of  vlgriculturo   is  to  detcn-Liir.o   i,hc  percent- 
age of  the  total  product iOxi  of  the   coifmcdity   in  the 
United  States  for  the  year.      Ec    sjiall   send   a  list 
of  articles  purchased  by  farmers,    to  the  Tc.riff  Commi*-^ 
ssion  vmich  is  to  ascertain  the   averag-e  rate  of  duty 
on  the   imports  on  the  list.      Hach  producer   is  thun 
entitled  to  have   issued  to  him  tariff-equivalent 
certificates  covering  the  domestic   consumption  per- 
centage of  amounts  of  the   cov.]mcdity  x/hich  he  markets. 
The  value  of  the   certificates  is  to  be  the  tariff 
equivalent  percentage  of   the   sale  price  of  the    commod- 
ity for  v/hich   it   is   issued.      To   Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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FLOOD  (:om:rol  .j'd  :.-jrveys 

H.->,  IO856,   I/-.  Pctt'jn 

Bill  aiathorizing  tho  preparation  of  a  coxiprchcnsivo 
plan  for  the  controlling  of  floods,  regulating  the 
YJ'atcrs,  land  rcclanation,  and  conservation  of  vj-atcr 
in  t'ho  Sabine  and  Nochos  Kivers  in  Texas, 
To  Conn.iittec  on   Flood  Control, 
■tl.K,  8797. 

bill  authorizing  a  c^urvey  of  Onondaga  Creek  in  Nov;- 

York  vdth  a  vicv.r  to  the  control  of  floods. 

Passed  the  House  February  5* 

Sent  to  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Corxiittee  on  Cor.iQ- 

crce  Fcbrucr^-  1;, 

11,:?,  11006,   Mr.  West 

Bill  to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the  Nueces  River  in 
Toi'.as  "vTlth  a  vicvr  to  flood  control. 
To  Co;:iiiittcc  )n  Flood  Control, 

^«  3531  -  ^'^J"*  Overton 

Bill  t-.'  authorize  construction  of  floodways  and  lev- 
ees along  tho  I.:ississi-o];.i  River,   Referred  to  Committ- 
ee v::i  Cor-aorcc, 

F,R,  10105  --  i--r,   'Wilson  • 

Bill  to  provide  flood  control  v/orks  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.   Reforrcd  Co;:vi~iittee  on  Flood  Control, 

S,  3i;86"'^  Kr,  Hatch  and  Mr.  Chavez 

Bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
Referred  to  Con;r.iittce  on  Irrig;ation  and  ReclaLiation. 

H,R,  8300 

Authorizing  proliuinary  exardnation  of  the   Suv/arjLiec 
River  in  Florida  v.dth   a  viev;  to   control  floods.      Passed 
House  Jan.uar-/  20,    1936.    • 

Bill  to  tauthorizo  prolininary  survey  of  Arkansas  River 
and  Fourcho  Bayouv/itha  viev;  to   control   of  floods. 
Passed  House  Januar\r  6,    1956.      Sent  to  Senate,    referred 
to  CoiViiaitteo   otx  COi.ii.icrce  vriiich  reported  it  v/ithout 
aio.c  none  nt ,    ( S  onat  c   r  c  ])  o  rt   li-p  8 ) . 

GRAZliiG 

H,R.    IOOQU  -  ilr,   Taylor 

Bill  to  r-xiend  the   Grazing  ..ct   of   193^  (^8  States. 
1269)   adding   sixty-three  nillion  acres  to  the  r'onount 
of   l:\nd  \vhich  nay  be   regulated  under  the  Act, 
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IRRIG.iTIOW 

S.    5I4.9I  -  Mr.    Bci-ah  ''  ■    - 

Bill  to   extend  for  one  year  the   operation  of  the 
Reclai-x^.tion  Lav/  of'  1932  for  the   relief   of  water  users 
on  irrigation  projects.      Referred  to  Coi-irrdttec   en 
Irrigation  and  Reclanation, 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  i-SD  PaRKS  "        •. 

S.    3I4.9I1  -  Mr.    Borah 

S.    3775 

Bill  to  add  lands  to  the  Salmon  National  Forest  in 
Idaho,   Referred  to  CoinnittGC  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys , 

S.  3^72  -  iir.  Borah 

Bill  to  add  land  to  the  Challis  National  Forest  in 
Idaho. 

H.R,  IplOli  -  Mr.  Robinson  of  Utah 

Bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  lands  *to  National 
Park  Service  for  parks  or  recreation  areas.   Passed 
House  January  6,  1936,   Sent  to  Senate  January  I6 
and  placed  upon  Calendar,   See  S,'  75'^»   (House  report 
I91I+).. 

S.  3762  -  Mr.  Benson 

Bill  to  provide   for   loans  by  R.F.C,   to   Political  Sub- 
divisions  in  vihich  are   situated  national  forest   reser- 
ves to  be    secured  by  assigni.ient    or  pledge   of  future 
annual  receipts   of   such  political  sub-division.      The 
loans  nay  be  nade   if  authorized  by  lav.'  of  the   State 
v/herein   it   is    situated,    if  l\D%  of  the  territor\^  is 
in  Federal   ovmership,    and  the   loan   is   anortized 
over  a  period  not   to  exceed  tvv'-enty  years.      Referred 
to   conr.iittee   on  Banking  and  Currency, 

H.R.   9U83  -  Mr.   Puree. 

Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Forest  Exchange 
Act  to  certain  lands  in  Ur..atilla  and  Whitnan  National 
Forests.   Referred  to  Coinr.iittee  on  Piablic  Lands, 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  BOARD 

H.R,  10303,   Mr,  Maverick 

Bill  to  establish  a  National  Resources  Board  of  five 
nembers.   The  Board  is  to  investigate,  anal\'ze,  study 
basic  infornation  and  naterials  appropriate  to  plans 
for  the  conservation  find  dcvelopnent  of  land,  v-^ater, 
natural,  hunan  and  other  rocources  of  the  nation. 
To  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,   See  3.  2825, 
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S,    3870.      Mr,   Murray 

Bill  to  [-.rant    leave   of  absence  to   settlors    of  Hone- 
st cafi  lands   during   1956. 
To   Co7ru.'dttce   011  Public   Lanis, 

PUBLIC   L/.NDS 

H,R.    IO5I8   -   Mr.    Ayers 

Bill  to   grant   cv:rtain  public   lands   fron  Rational 
Forests   o.nd  Parks  to  the   States   in  vhich  the   lands 
are   situated,    subject  to  certain  reservations, 
restrictions   and  acceptance  by  such   State,      P-cferred 
to   Coinnittoc   on  Public  Lands, 

RIVEE   YIjJJSY   IlTmVEliMT 
S,    352l(.  -  Mr,    i'lorris 

Bill  to   create   a  iiissisGipj  i  Valley  authority  similar 
to  the   TcxXTicsrsce  Valley  Authority,      The   Ohio  River 
Valley   is   cxcupted  fron  the  Act   and  especially  placed 
under  the   control   of  the  Terincsscc  Valley  Authority. 
Provides   for  irrircition,    and  production,  o.nd   sale   of 
hydroelectric  pov/er,   giving  preference  to   rural 
coriiTiunit ics  and  rainicipal  cori)orations.      Referred  to 
Coim"iittoe   on  Agriculture  and  Forcstr;/, 
H,R.   968I  -  hr,    Rayburn 

Conpanion  Bill  to   S,    552l|., 


3hQ3   -  ^-J^o    Norris 

Bill  to   provide   for  the   continua.tion   of  the   Rural 
Electrification  --djrdnistration.      The  bill  authorizes 
o.n  anriual  appropriation  of   one  hundred  "Ij.lion  for 
nine  years.      Seventy  percent    of  this    is  to   bo    loaned 
in  the   States   in  the  proj^ortion  y;hic}i  the   rir^al  popu- 
lation of  tliO    State  not   receiving   electric    ooivice  bears 
to  the   total    rural  population  of  the  United   States  not 
rcceivi;ag   electric   service.      The   other  noncj  nay  bo 
loaned  x-dthout  regard  to   such  a.pportionr.icnt ,      The 
loans  nay  be  no.de  to  States,   territories,    or  politi- 
cal  subdivisions  not   doing  business   for  profit.      Re- 
ferred to   Conxiittee   on  ^agriculture  and  Forestry, 

SOIL  COKSLRVATION 

S.    3780   -  Mr.    DanJdiead 

Bill  to   oxiend  the   Soil  Conservation  -ct    of   1935 
(public  I4.6,    page   I63).      There   arc  tv:o  ninor  changes 
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to  the   first    section.      The  bill  adds    sections  7 
to   12.      The   Secretary  of  Agriculture   is  to   exor- 
cise the  powers   ..-granted  to  promote,    inprove  and  pre-- 
serve  the  ccononic  use   of   soil  fertility  and  diniaish 
the   exploito.tion  and  unprofitable  use   of  national 
soil   resources.      The   Secretary  is   given  povrcr  to  nake 
grants   in  aid  to  agricultural  producers  based  upon 
acreage   of  crop   land,    acrca(.;,e   of   soil   inproving  or 
erosion  preventing   crops,    or   a  percentage   of  their 
^     norr.al  production  v/hich  equals  the  percentage   of  the 
no,rr;tal  national  ■'■  reduction  of  such  coLiioditics   re- 
quired for  denestic   consujvgtion.      The   Secrctn.ry  is 
further  Ci.';povrcrod  to  use  the  a..gricultural  ^Ldjustnent 
Administration  to   carry  out  the  provisions   of  the 
Act,      kef  erred  to  Cor.r/dttoc   on  j-^'riculture, 
■    H.R,    IC5OO  -  Lir.    Jones 

Coru'anion  Bill  to  S,    JildO,      lief  erred  to  Coinnittee 
on  J  agriculture,      •  ' 

SOIL  COI^^GERVJJ^IOIT 

ij.   5780  ■••      . 

The  Coiirdttoe   on  ..xgriculturc   ■.■nd  Forestry  subnitted 
an  anoniJient  to  the   original  S,    ^J30   in  the  nature 
of   a   substitute,  •     ■ 

This   recites  noro   in  detail  practically  tlie   sane 
provisions   as  the   original  bill. 

Unfinished,  business    on  the    Senate   Calendar,      (Hearing 
of  Janiiary  1I4.  printed), 

K.R,    IO835,      Ur.    Jonus 

Conpcriion  to   S.    378O  ancndod. 

To  C<;;:2,iittoc   on  .agriculture   Fcbrua.ry  3« 

Reported   (Report    19^73)    favorably  February  6  and  placed 

upon  Union  Calene.ar   (7II). 

H,R,    10666,      Kr,    Taylor   of  Terries  see. 

Bill  to   vappropriate   5OO  r.illicn  dollars  to  furnish 
subsidies  to  the   States   to   cooperate    in  a  nat ion-v-ddc 
p;rogran  of   Soil  Conservation.      The  r.ioncy  is   to  be 
iriadc  o.vailable  to   States    subnitting  plans  to  be 
approved   by  the    Secretary   of  Agriculture   for  Soil 
Cnsurvation,      If  the   p,lan  s-abr.itted  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of  -.'.griculture   fulfills   all  the   follov^-ing   con- 
ditions   it   raist   bo   a;  proved  :- 
1,      The  pl'in  r.iust    cover  all    agricultural    lanls    in 
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2.      Provide   financial  participatioii  Toy  the   States, 
3«  •    The  political   subdivisions   arc  to   either   refund 
■  taxes   or  forfeit  taxes   on  these   lands  T;hich  are 

to  be  held   in  escrov/  by  the   sta.te   for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the   act, 
I4.,      Provide  that  not  nore  than  one-sixth  of  any  in- 
dividual's    land  be   accepted  and  held   in  escror/ 
for  a   lesser  period  than  four  years, 

5.  "Provide  that  the   individual  afree,    unddr  penalty 
of  forfeiture   of  all   suns  paid  together  with  taxes 
forfeited   or  refunded  by  the   ^tate," 

6,  Provide  that   such   individual   shall  a(;ree  not   to 
.  cultivate,    graze   or  ]harl<:et   any  cor;inodity  or 

product   of   such  lands   ir,  escrow, 

7.  Provide  that  such  individual  agree  not  to  culti- 
vate their  rei:iaining  lands,  nore  than  three  years 
in  four. 

8,  Provide  that   such   individual   shall  plant    such 
crops   on  the  acres    in  escrovvr,    for   land   conser- 
va.tion,    as  the  State  Agency  adninistering  the 
Act  i.iight   consent   to, 

9*      State  agency  is  to  adninister  the  plan  or   super- 
vise the  adni^ai  strati  on  of  the  plan. 
.  10,      Grant  to  any  individual  who  accepts  the  plan  Vv-hose 
clo.in  is   denied  a  heari/ig  before   such  State  Agen- 
cy. 

11.  Plan  nust   be   adninistorcd  according   to  nost   effic- 
ient nethods  fomid  by  U.S.D.A, 

12.  State  agency  is   to  nalce   reports  to  the  U.S.D.A, 

13.  -ti-ll   lands  nust  be   classified  as  grade  A  or  B. 
There   is   a  provision  to  nakc  the   agrcenont  viith 
the   individual  a  covenant  to  run  with  the   land. 
To  Comittoe   on  x^(;riculturc. 

ST/iTE   COI.ffACTS 

S,    5953.      l.ir.    Snith 

H.R.    IO8O3.     Mr.   Kerr 

Bill  to  authorize  the  compact  between  Virginia,   North 
Carolina,    South  Carolina,    Georgia,    and  Florida  to 
regulate  the  production  and   fair  price  for  bright 
flue-cured  tobacco.      To  Coi.n.iittee   on  Agriculture, 

SUBlllRGI.  AL  iiiiro 

S.    3906.      Mr.    Norbeck 

Bill  --uthorizing  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
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chase  not  iriore  than  I4.O  rail  lion  acres    of  agricultural 
•  lands  adapted  to  raising  vdieat,    cotton,    corn,    rice, 
8.nd  tobacco  upon  which  no  tenants   or   ovirners   reside j 
and  not    exceeding   10  riiillion  acres   usable  for  grazing 
or  timber  purposes.      The   land  is  to  be   retired. from 
agricultural  use,    except    if  there  be   a   shortage   of 
any  agricultiaral  commodity  the   Secretary  mir.y  lease 
some   lands   for  growing  the   commodity  as    long   as  the 
shortage   exists. 
To   Conmiittee   on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

s.  5522. 

Bill  authorizing  the   Secretary/   of  Agriculture  to  buy 
50  million  acres   of   subms^rginal   lands, 

TErflSSSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

'  H,R,    1076.'4.      Mr.    Monaghan 

Bill  to  prohibit  Federal  judges  from  p-assing  upon 
or  declaring  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  un- 
constitutional.  To  Comiaittee  on  Military  Affo.irs, 

SUPREIl'E"  COURT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
H.R.  10362  -  Mr,  Lundeen 

Bill  to  increase  the  number  of  justices  to  eleven, 
any  eight  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.   Referred 
to  Conmittee  on  judiciary. 

H.R.  10102  -  Mr.  Quirm 

Bill  to   increase  the  number   of   justices  to  fifteen, 
any  ten  of  whom"  shall  constitute  a  qi^.oruan.      Referred 
to  Committee   oh  judiciary. 

H.R.    10196  -  Mr,    Gillette 

Bill  providing  for   at    leant    seven  justices  to  concur 
in  holding  unconstitutional,    ojxy  Act   of  Congress, 

S.    5739   -  Mr.    ITorbeck 

Same   as  H.R,    IOI96,      Refu-rred  to  Cormittcc   on  Judiciary. 

H,E,    10315  -  Mr,    Gisson 

Bill  to  prohibit   an;/  court    in  tJnitcd  States   from  passing 
upon  the   constitutionality  of  a.n  Act   of  Congress,   though 
it  may  hoar  and  decide   all   oth>:r  mxittors  pertaining  to 
the   case.      The  United .States   Supreme  Court    in  its    origi- 
nal  jurisdiction  is   excepted.      Referred  to  Conffiiittec 
on  Judiciary, 
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H.R,   Qi^yS   -  Ivir.    Cross   of  Texas 

Bill  similar  to  H.R,  IO515  "but  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  not  excepted.  Referred  to 
Coraiuittce   on  Judiciary, 

WORK   RELIEF 

H.R.   996i.|.  -  Mr,   Cravens 

Bill  to  prevent  discrimination  against  those  citizens 
of  the  United  Statos  engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits 
in  employment    on  relief -work  projects.      Referred  to 
Committee   on  Agriculture, 
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